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ABSTRACT 

Policies and practices were identified that have led 
to the success of exemplary programs in adult vocational education in 
Ohio. Data were collected from adult vocational education personnel, 
students, and employers located in five exemplary planning districts. 
All districts had a full-time supervisor for adult programs, employed 
full- and part-time adult vocational education instructors, developed 
a separate budget, used craft advisory committees, conducted informal 
and formal evaluation of vocational education programs, and 
cooperated with local .business, government, and community Agencies. 
Less than one-half of all adult instructors held a bachelor's degree. 
Two-thirds used competency-based .educational curricula. The mosty 
Common teaching jnethod was supervising individuals working on 
projects or at cooperative training stations. InstiruCtors^ere 
involved in job placement and student recruitment. Adult students 
attended vocational/technical classes to improve job skills and to 
prepare for a career or job change. About two-thirds were enrolled 
full-time. About two-thirds received employer or other support for 
tuition Costs. Over one-half of the employers reimbursed employees 
and provided work release. Use of employer facilities as a classroom 
or laboratory was indicated as the most frequent cooperative 
activity. (Appendixes include, survey instruments and data tables.) 
(YLB) . ' • ' ' • ' 
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; SITUATION 



Art urgent need exists; on a naticjnvd.de basis to inquire into 
adult vocational education. Due to advances in technology, high . 
levels of unemployment, expansion of homemakers into the workforce,' 
et cetera, adult vocational education is a rapidly growing field. 
With a decline in the birth rate and extended life expectancies, 
adult vocational education must be\.ewed as a means of utilizing 
present public school facilities in the interests of public good. 
Ohio alone has invested almost^ sjj^undred million dollars in, voca- 



s in 



tional education facilities which can offer an abundance of^ppor- 
tunities for training adults.. / „ s. 

The purpose of the study was to describe the policies atVS pro- 
cedures that have been conducted by exemplary adult vocational edu- 
, cation 'programs in Ohio . Recommendations: were formulated to assist 
in the development and expansion of more effective adult vocational 
education programs. The purpose was realized through the accom- 
plisbment of Objectives which provided description of, exploration 
of and recommendations for: - "* » 1 

1. School-wide aspects . , 

A. Philosophy-purposes 

B. Programs offered and extent of participation 
. C. Adndjiistration of Adult Programs 



1* pe!rsonnel involved t \\ 

2. major policies followed 

3. counselling ■ fc • . 
^cxinnnurdty relations 

, 5. operations and functions of advisory committees 



• 2. Specific Programs •• . - ' . • ■ 

A. Purposes 

B. Students served: demographics , recruitment, and selection 

C. Curriculum: process and scope 
-D. Instructors :' demographics 

E. Facilities .'- . 

F. Teaching Methods ; * 

G. Outcomes 

1. completion records of students 

2. competencies developed* 

3. attendance . 

^ 4. job placement 1 . | 

5. appraisal of program 

3.; Consolidation of the descriptions of innovative practices in 
adult vocational education through a review of literature. 

• Five exemplary vocational education planning districts in Ohio 
were selected by an advisory council that included representatives 
from the Joint Vocational School Superintendents, Ohio Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education, State Supervisory Staff in Adult 
Education from the Division of Vocational Education, and a teacher 
representative of the Adult Education Division of the Ohio Vocational 5 
Association. Criteria for the selection of the exemplary <jidult voca- 
tional education planning districts included: 

1. sufficient evidence of the exemplary nature of the program ' 
existing through the involvement of business and industry, high 
percentage of adults served, high placement for exploratory and 
new entry programs, and high level of success with skill develop- 
ment for enhancing employment opportunities. 



2 ; representation of urban .and rural enrollers occurring^ such 
that large normai metropolitan ,'• middle-sized urban, and rural . 
districts are represented, and geographical distributions are 
considered. ■ - 

3. representation of programs fulfilling a variety of employment 
purposes such that preparatory, supplemental, apprenticeship and 
special service programs to meet "the needs of , the unemployed, ^ 
underemployed, displaced homemakers, pre-retirement, dissatisfied, 
exploratory and supplemental enrollers are represented- The sup- 
'plenental needs group is defined as students wishing to increase' ( 
their knowledge and skills to advance within their job or add / 
income through efficient production. 

Within, each selected district, data were gathered from the chief , 
school administrator, director of adult education programs, adult 
student guidance counselors, adult student instructors, a random 
selection of students stratified by type of program, and a random 
selection of empB&ers stratified by type of program. Qualitative- and 
quantitative data were collected through validated, field tested 
questionnaires and personal interview .schedules . Analysis of the data 
was descriptive in nature and presented as a case by case suninary df 
the current status of each exemplary program. A final synopsis of 

L 

disparities and commonalities between and among each exemplary program 
was also given. In addition, consolidation of the descriptions of 
innovative practices in adult vocational education was achieved through 
a review of current literature. 



'The emphasis of this report was to identify policies and prac- 
tices which have led to the success of exemplary programs in adult 
vocational education. The study should provide ^asiS for more » 
effective development and ^nplementation of adult vocational education 
in other programs and districts . 
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• • ' ' j .. . CURRENT STATUS OVERVHW OF. 

- • \ . ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN OHIO 

% Ohio's statewide plan for vocational education consists of thir- 

■ . teen objectives, two of which relate to adult vocational education. 

The first' of these objectives states that training programs will.be 

• provided to^adults on a full-time basis, while the second objective 

invqlves providing training programs to adults on an hourly basis. 
Adults who can benefit from these training programs are /defined as * 

• individuals "who are at least sixteen years dLd) and not regularly 

attending high school classes. . 

. The philosophy of the Adult Vocational Education Division of the 

• ' Ohio Department of Education reflects a mandate by the state legis-. 

' lature stating that adult vocational education should be involved in 
the training, retraining, and upgrading of seven percent of the $ptal 

• •• ' v working population. 

The philosophy of the division is further expressed through the 

following beliefs: . 

• ■ ij. The local adult clientele, as well as business and industry, 

4» are providing much of the tax base to support vocational 

education. Therefore, adult programs, which will benefit 
' business , industry , and the local adult clientele , shoula* 

be provided in each planning district. 
2. There should be an adult director, or assigned member of the 

• vocational staff, involved on a full-time (100 percent) 

basis in organizing, administering, and promoting adult 

\ , . 
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vocational education programs. 

An assigned member of the vocational staff should work with 
business and industry in terms of generating adult programs. 
This individual should' have a regular, planned pattern for 
contacting employees and/or employers and assisting them in ■ 
the identification of their training needs. 
The adult director or an assigned member of the vocational 
staff should beccme acquainted with a policy-snaking person 
in each company , business , or industry association in the 

« 

planning district. In addition, this person should bAame < 
a part of the business and industry developmepj) effort of a 
planning <!istrict and coordinate the planning of vocational 
education services needed by new and^or expanding industries 
in the area. < / 

The adult vocational education program should provide a 
resource to assist business and industry in research and 
development efforts. Programs should be developed such 
that business,' industry, and labor organizations will look 
upon public adult vocational education as the agency which 
provides for their training needs. 

Vocational Education Planning Districts should provide 
leadership training programs for business and industry 
management personnel. * 
Instructional materials produced by individual industries 
should be used* in appropriate programs involving personnel 
from such industries. 

, -6- 
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) 8. A carniitnent sh^a^D^pbt^j^ and industry 

to nove tcwarxi performance based criteria for employing and 
' advancing trainees. 

# 9. Advisory conmitt^es for .'adult vocational education programs 

must be established and maintained in order to receive state 

I 

funding. These camdttees should j6e actively involved in 
I identifying local training needs, developing curriculum, and 

providing input into functioning programs. 
10. Each planning district , should conduct employee training pro- 
> grains which provide business and industry with an cfcivantage 

in terms of local, state, national, and international c&rv- 

petition. 

I 11. Adult vocational education programs should vary in length 

and be implemented at any time a need is established. 

12 . Each planning district should, have a systematic approach to 
I planning, evaluating, and upgrading the adult vocational 

education curriculum. 

•* y ■ 

13. Guidance and testing services should be made available to 

\ / those interested in, as well as those currently enrolled in, 

adult vocational programs. 

14. Adult vocational education programs should be cost effective 
* . and/or "cost beneficial to the individual student and to 

society* as a whole. 
Ohio invested 44,616,000 dollars in post-secondary (two-year, 
^ degree programs) and adult vocational education (non-degree programs) 

in the 1980 fiscal year. The total number of dollars spent was 
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derived from federal ($5,902,000), state. ($6,027,000) , and local 
($32,687,000) funding sources. 

Ohio adult vocational education programs reported an overall 
increase in total enrollments for the fiscal year 1980. An additional 
41,625 adult students enrolled in non-degree long- term (full-time) , 
short-term (hourly), and apprenticeship programs ; in 1980 as compared 
to 1979* figures. The following chart presents a breakdown of the total 
1980 non-degree adult vocational education student enrollment figures 
by service areS. and type of epireilment. 




1980 Non-Degree Adult Vocational. Education 
Student Enrollment 



Service Ar4a 




Type of Enrollment 






Long Term 
(full-time) 


Short Term 
(hourly) 


Apprenticeship Totals' 


Agricultural Ed. ^ 
Distributive EdWfc 


2,974 , 
10,549 


16,571 
56,258 


0 
0 


19,545 
66,807 


Home Economics Er. 


1,955 


5,549 


0 


7,504 


Business £ Office Ed. 


2,811 


23,958 


0 


26,769 


Trade 6 Industrial Ed. 


12,312 


91,304 


12,658 


116,274 


Special Needs 


12 . 


652 


0 


664 


State Totals 


30,613 


194,292 


12..658 


1 

237,563 


•u. 


* I 






•> 
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Labor narket demands must be studied on an annual basis in 
order to 'provide a solid base for adult vocational education planning. 
This is accomplished through local educational area plans (LEAP), 
which must be submitted by each planning district to the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education. These plans are then incorporated to form the 
state plan for adult vocational education. Local educational area 
plans should include projections of adult vocational services needed 

to serve no less than seven percent of the adult working population. 

I 

Information included must be based upon responsible labor market 
information. 

After adult vocational , education services have been implemented 
by the planning district, they must be evaluated. The Adult Vocational 
Education Division of the Ohio Department of Education utilizes* the 
PRIDE document when evaluating adult programs. Major components of the 
program, which are reviewed, include: 

1. administration and organization of the total adult program 

2. program development and operation 

/ 3. instructional aspects of the program including preservice and 
I inservice training, teaching techniques, instructional 
activities , et cetera \ 

4. the adult 16arper in terms of recruiting materials and tech- 
niques, vocational counseling,' services coordinated with 
other oommunity, social service, and welfare agencies, sex 
equity, et cetera, and 

5. assessment of students leaving and/or completing the program. 



Annual follow-up reports are required for every person leaving 
a full-time adult program. The' 1980 Ohio adult student follqw-up 
report (1979 class) disclosed a 97.45 percent long-terra (full-time) 
adult student placement rate, of which 90.87 percent of the studen 
were placed in a related field and 6.58 percent were placed in a non- 
related field. If follow-up reports disclose less than a 50 percent 
placement rate, the, vocational program would be reevaluated through 
the advisory committee to ascertain the need for that particular 
type of training. 

In recognition of the fact that adult vocational education must 
provide none support if business and industry are to remain in the 
planning districts, local consortia were initiated by the Vocational 
Education Division of the Ohio Department of Educ^SL^n in 23 regions 
throughout the state. Directors were hired for eaq^ponsartiyUm to 
serve as a liaison for business and industry, , * 

The local consortia seek to determine training needs of business 
and industry, inform vocational training centers of those needs, and 
improve oonmunication and cooperation between vocational training 
centers and business and industry. Consortia efforts strive toward 
the banding together of local vocational training centers to elim- 
inate competitiveness and the redundancy of programs between 
educational .agencies. 

With the tremendous increase in foreign competition and finan- 
cial losses due to decreased production levels , tax dollars avail- 
able far public education are being depleted. Adult vocational 
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education must be flexible enough to successfully adapt\> the changing 
environments in both industry and education. 

Future trends for adult vocational education have wide impli- 
cations, many of which relate to energy. An instructional hour on 
the Average cost the adult learner approximately one dollar in 1980. 
Examining the price of gasoline and the distance adults must travel 
to training facilities , many adult learners are recognizing the fact 
that travel expenses to and frcm class cost as much as the actual 
instruction they receive. Therefore, adult vocational education 
administrators must realize that adult classes will have to be con- 
ducted closer to the .hemes of adult learners.. 

Business and ir0astry are also experiencing financial concerns, . 
which are energy related. New energy innovations (e.g. , solar, Wind, 
geothermal) are being implemented by business and industry, thus 
affecting the types of jobs available within those businesses and 
industries. Vocational e^ication planning districts must work to- 
gether with business, industry, and vocational education consortia V 
directors to identify future trends and innovations. AdullrVOca- 
tional education personnel must be alert to new and/or emerging oc- 
cupations and their training demands. The types of occupations will 
change, and adult vocational education must reflect technological ad- 
^ vanoes. " What is now a popular occupation may become obsolete^ and 
a skill which is now obsolete may become extremely popular. Patterns 
such as these have occurred in the past. Adult vocational education 
needs to identify and respond to these patterns so that adult learners 
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c^rTobtain needed skills for future employment. 

Adult vocational education must not only recognize the skill 
training demands of business and industry , but it must also be 

le in production caused in part by attitu- 
ierefore, training programs must* constantly be 
ivolved in the development of proper work habits , values , and atti- 
tudes; in addition to providing skill training. The resulting in- 
crease in production would provide "more tax dollars to* invest back 
into adult vocational education. 

In addition to being involved with work values and attitudes, 
adult vocational education needs to be involved with time management 
• training. In business and industry, as well as in the administrative 
structure of jfcdult vocational educatipn, more workers are required to 
take on extra tasks. Financial budgets do .not always allow for the 
hiring of additional workers. Therefore, individuals should be 
trained in time management skills to help them cope with the demands 
placed vJpon them. / 

Adult clientele numbers are increasing. Training programs are 
serving a wider age bracket than originally expected. A new potential 
exists for serving senior citizens. Individuals of retirement age, 
wH4 at one time enrolled in avocational courses, are now seeking out 
vocational training programs, which will provide the skills needed to 
supplement their incomes, j 

The elimination of sexual sterotypes is another thrust of adult 
programs. In the future a greater number of 
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females will be working in the traditionally male occupations, and 
the same will hold true for males employed in traditionally female 
occupations . - Adult vocational education must continue to adapt to % 
the changing roles of male and female workers. 
' Adult vocational education must continue to serve the total adult 

X ' 

population by providing full-time and part-time training programs, 
which are both preparatory and supplemental in nature. Cooperation 
with business and industry is essential in the identification of needs 
development of training programs, and improvement of adult vocational 
education as a whole. In addition, adult vocational education must 
continually be aware of innovative practices and be able to success- 
fully react to emerging trends and changing areas of emphasis that lie 
in the future of vocational education'. 




Adult Vocational Education Programs in Ohio ^ 





- ' , ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

• • ' OF ' •' 

PLANNING DISTRICT A f 

I . BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Planning District A was from a rural area in Ohio-. The dis- 
trict's philosophy of vocational education includes; 

1. extending vocational education to all youth and adults in the 
planning district. v 

2. a belief in, the individual differences in each person, and a 
need to develop each person's unique talents, and 

3. a need to prepare each student, youth, and adult to become a 
participating citizen in the ccprunity, an effective family 
member, arid a craftsperson in attitqgle and skill. 

District A serves approximately *+ 8 7 fuH-tune adult students 
(283 female, 204 male) and 1,514 part-time adult students (592 female, 
922 male). Students must be at least sixteen years old and not en- 
rolled in a secondary school program in order to enroll in an adult 
vocational education program. Hcwever, if students are functioning 
and doing well in a high school program, they will be allowed to 
enroll in an adult program with permission from parents , the local 
school principal, and the school counselor. 

» The following chart depicts the breakdown of part-time and full- 
tine students according to the service area in which they are enrolled : 
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Service Area 



No- of Part-time No. of Full-time 
Students "Students 



Agricultural Education 65 264 

Distributive Education 557 60 

* Health Occupations Education 138 72 

Business and Office Education 224 ■ 61 

Trade and Industrial Education 518 30^ 

Home Economics Education 12 0 - 

. Totals 1,514 487 ' m ^ 

— — 7 ' : ' ' ' ~ 

Ten full-tine and fifty-eight part-time instructors teach adult 

vocational education courses. Most full-time programs, with the ex- 
ception of practical nursing, are structured so students can enroll 
at anytime throughout • the school year. Business Office Education, 
Farm Business Planning and Analysis, and Small Business Management 
programs operate during daytime and evening hours. AH short-term 
courses are offered in the evening. The practical nursing program, 
is the only program operating in the school facility during the day. 

L 

Facilities' to operate other programs are' not available during the day. 

II. AIHINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONaI STRUCTURE 

One full-time adult vocational education supervisor has total 
responsibility for the adult vocational education program in Planning 
District A. The adult vocational instructors report directly to the 
adult vocational education supervisor, and the supervisor reports 
directly toth^irector of the school. Th^adult vocational edu- 
cation supervisor is given certain parameters within which to work, 
has a separate budget, and is allowed to develop, expand, and advance 

V 



vocational education programs in any manner he/she deems appropriate 
within the given parameters . 

Importance is given to hiring an adxxLp vocational education 
supervisor who has to be held bade rather than pushed. If the dis- 
trict feels it necessary to double adult enrollments or course - • 
offerings, the adult vocational education supervisor should be willing 
to pursue and able to achieve that goal. The present adult vocational 
education supervisor has been willing and able to accomplish a Variety 
of goals for adult vocational education in the planning district. 

III. DUTIES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE DIRECTOR/ SUPERVISOR OF ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS "~ 

The adult vocational education supervisor has total responsi- 
bility not only for adult vocational education, but also for adult 
basic education programs in Planning District A. Seme activities of 
the adult vocational education supervisor include: 

1. determining adult vocational education curriculum 

2. advertising and promoting the curriculum 

3. taking enrollnvents and collecting^ fees 

4. preparing and monitoring the budget 

5. scheduling and supervising all classes and activities in the 
building after. 4:00 p.m. and on weekends 

6. assisting in the hiring of instructors 

T^preparing and submitting reports to the state department of ^ 
f vocational education 

8. supervising adult vocational education teachers, and 

9. working with local CETA ( Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act), VEPD (Vocational Education Planning District), and 
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BIE (Business Industry Education) consortia. 
In addition, the adult vocational education supervisor identi- 
fies the changing needs of the adult program and is responsible for 
revising adult programs as needed. 

IV. BUDGET DEVELOPMENT AND AIKENISTRATION 

The total -annual expenditure for salaries, supplies, and materials 
to operate the adult vocational education program is $375,000. 
The adult vocational education program and the daytime secondary school 
program operate on completely separate budgets . > 

The budget is developed and submitted to the board of education, 
for approval by the adult vocational education supervisor. The board 
of education .asks questions, improves the budget if necessary, anq 
after approval turns it over to the adult vocational education super- 
visor for administration. - \ 

Although adult vocational education makes use of a separate fund 
for expenditures, the board of education supports the program finan- 
cially. A profit has never been made, since the costs of conducting 
programs have increased too rapidly to produce profits. The board of 
education has been supportive by taking* care of the small deficit; 
each year. However, if the deficit increases too rapidly, tuition 
fees are increased. 

The budget is coordinated by the adult vocational education 
supervisor, who works closely with the treasurer. Requests for 
A equipment, supplies, et cetera, are usually initiated by the instruc- 
tor. Any expenditure must be approved by the adult vocational 
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education supervisor,, school director, superintendent, and treasurer. 

Tuition fees are us ually paid directly to the supervisor or his/ 
her secretary, rather than to the instructors. Fee collection must 
follow auditing procedures , so .the adult vocational education super- 
visor makis sure that double reqeipts are written. 

V. ADULT .VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

A. Hiring - When .hiring instructors for hourly adult programs, 
the adult vocational education supervisor interviews all candidates 
an0 narrows the field down to three or four. The director of the 
school interviews those three or four candidates, £$tf<the supervisory 
and director reconmend one person to the superintendent. The super- 
intendent then makes tfife reccnmendation to the board of education. 
If the board of education. approves the candidate, he/she will be 
hired.' N^Lnety percent of the time the person hired is the person who 
the adult vocational education supervisor recommended. The adult 
vocational education supervisor assures that the instructors hired 
are properly certified. . ' 

The first choice when hiring instructors for hourly adult pro- 
grams is the instructor of the .parallel secondary program. Hiring 
the secondary instructors for hourly adult programs prevents con- 
flicts and enables supplies, materials, et cetera, to be controlled 
nore easily. After considering secondary instructors,- the^adult 
vocational^educatiort ^supervisor turns to the oonmunity to locate 
potential adult- instructors. 

The process for hir^n^ full-time instructors is the same as for 
hourly adult program instructors. However, the interview process 
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includes the, director of the school and the superintendent, in 
addition to the adult vocational education supervisor^ Other instruc- 
tors may also be involved with the interviewing process. 

B. Salaries - Adult vocational education instructors are basi- 
cally on the same salary schedule rate as the high school instructors. 
The adult vocational education supervisor works with the superinten- 
dent and the director of the school in recommending the salary rates 
of adult instructors. Full-time instructors are on a twelve-month 
contract and usually work during the day. Part-time instructors 
usually work in the evenings , and wages are based on an hourly rate 
with step increases determined by the number of hours they have taught 
and the number of years they have been with the system. 

VI. PROMOTIONAL/RECRuTTMEhrr ACTIVITIES ' 

Thirty-four to thirty-six thousand adult Vocational education 
promotional brochures are bulk-mailed each fall to all residents of 
the planning district. According to a survey instrument developed by 
- the district and completed by each adult vocational education student, 
the brochure mailing seems to be the single most effective promotional 
• recruitment activity. A clip-out coupon included in the brochure 
results in many responses from prospective adult students. 

At the beginning of each calendar year an advertisement is 
placed in the announcements column of the local newspaper for four 
weeks. A brochure is then sent to interested individuals who respond 
to the advertisement by mail or phone. # 

Many full-time instructors recruit students by going directly to 
community members and explaining what their programs have to offer. 
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Two examples of this are seen in the Farm Business Planning and 

Analysis course and the Snail Business Management Course. In addition, 

staff members have JiBde programs kncwn and kept the school in the 

* 

public eye by becoming involved with coranunity organizations and agen- 
cies* 

Worri-of-nouth has also been an extremely effective promotion of 
adult vocational education programs. The school has had an excellent 
reputation over the past ten years, and adult education programs have 
always been conducted. 

vii. coordination efforts with other n^on^u state, and local 
programs Involved in employment training 

A. Conprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) - Planning Dis- 
trict A works extensively with CETA officials in planning and con- 
ducting CETA training programs. The adult supervisor of vocational x 
education administers the operation of the local CETA intake unit. 
Four full-time staff members work with the, CETA intake unit, which is 
completely supported by CETA funding. The adult vocational education 
supervisor chaired the CETA consortium advisory council for- one year 
and was vfc^-chairperson prior to that time. The adult vocational 
education supervisor presently serves as a member of the CETA adviso- 
ry council and the education training committee. 

B. VQcational Education Planning District (VEPD) Consortium - 

The adult , vocational education supervisor works "directly with the 

* 

VEPD consortium as a member of their council. 

C. Technical Schools and Colleges - The state department of edu- 
cation has a written policy concerning procedures for articulation 

9 

? 
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between high school and college programs. However, success greatly 
depends upon the personalities of the personnel involved at the local 
level. Although Planning District A does not have a written agree- . 
raent with local college programs and technical schools, a working 
agreement to coordinate efforts does exist. 

D. Comnunity - At one time the adult vocational education su- 
pervisor belonged to a local health, education and welfare association, 
which resulted in contacts with every social service agency in the 
county on a monthly basis. The planning district coordinates efforts 
with Work Incentive (WIN) through the Welfare Service and the Bureau 

t 

of Vocational Rehabilitation. Training programs have also been 
developed for local businesses. The attitude of the district is that 
there is. no agency or organization in the county that cannot be ac- 
comodated in the development and expansion of adult vocational edu- 
cation programs. v " 

Vlll. BUSINESS, INDUSTRY . LABOR , AND ADULT VOCA TIONAL EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 

A limited number of training programs are presently being con- 
ducted specifically for employees of certain companies and businesses. 
A need is seen by the adult vocational education supervisor to de- 
velop more of these kinds of training programs. However, time and • 
manpower are limiting factors. Therefore, the most successful coop- 
erative effort is when the school is offering a program that employers: 

1. see as meeting the training needs of their employees, 

2. enroll their employees in; and/or 

3. pay tuition fees or reimburse employees upon completion of 
the 'program. 
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IX. THE INVOLVEMENT OF ADVISORY GROUPS 

Planning District A has one general advisory ocranittee and one 
craft advisory committee for each full-time program. The advisory 
committees have been very supportive in the development and update of 
the program. 

X. PROGRAM EVALUATIONS 

Students evaluate each short-term program in terms of the kind / 
and q ualit y of instruction, materials used, equipment and facilities; 
personal assistance received, manner in which questions were answered 
and handled, and how they heard about the program, 
i 

XI. COUNSELING AND ASSESSMENT • 

There are no counselors specifically assigned to adults, because 
there are not enough adults to justify them. There is a provision 
for guidance and counseling of adults, but because counselors are only 
available during the regular high School day, thejT are not easily 
accessible to adult students. Therefore, the adult vocational edu- 
cation supervisor is involved with counseling adult students. 

The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation conducts its own assess- 
ment pf students , as does CETA, which has two full-time counselors 
working with the intake unit. 

XII. AC TIVITIES TO EXPAND AND DEVELOP ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ffiOGftAMS ~ : ~ 

Three major activities identified by the superintendent as 
helping to improve adult vocational education programs have been: 
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1. hiring an adult vocational education supervisor who is moti- 
vated and wants the program to move 

2 . having good programs and making the, ccOTnunity aware of those 
programs, and 5 * . 

" 3 . having the nonetary funds to support the program. 
According' to the adult vocational education supervisor, three 
major activities which have helped 'develop adult vocational education 
programs have been: 

1. having a superintendent and board of education that are ex- 
tremely supportive of adult vocational education programs 
and realize adults w^LLl vote for the school if they receive 
programs and benefits from these programs 

2 . finding good instructors who can operate a program with the 
least arrount of structure, and 

3. having a board that will absorb the financial deficit adult 
education will operate with for the first year or so. 

Adult vocational education in Planning District A presently 

serves approximately 2,000 adults from a population base of 95,000. 

However, 3,500 adults should be served, according to identified 

state needs. Therefore, the adult vocational education supervisor 

feels that twice as many students are needed from the population base 

to operate a number of full-tine programs in skill-trade areas such as 

machine tool operation, welding, industrial maintenance, electricity, 

and electronics. The adult vocational education supervisor also 

believes that several short-term programs should be operated on a 

full-time basis. In addition, courses should be upgraded to allow 

adults the flexibility to "slot-in 11 and "slot-out" of programs in 

order to meet adult time schedules and needs. 

If changes could be made, the superintendent would like to have 
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.one adult director for each school in the county, including the tech- 
nical school, so programs would not be duplicated in the same county, 

The superintendent feels that the bottom line in having an ex- 
cellent adult vocational education program is by having personnel who 
do a good job. The superintendent, believes schools need to keep 
moving rather than staying static, and the personnel inwlved must be 
highly motivated in order for adult vocational educatiorj to advance 
and progress. * 



r 
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ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

. ; of 

PLANNING DISTRICT B 

I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Planning District B was rrbm a suburban area in Ohio. The dis- 
trict's philosophy of adult education is to direct and guide adult 

- * 
students toward their maximum 'potential within society. The purposes 

of adult vocational education within Planning District B are to: 

1. prepare adults to qualify for employment and/or acquire 
skills necessary for advancement 

2 . equip adult students with the desire and ability to compre- . 
hend,and adapt to technological changes- in their specialty 

3. enable adul> students to maintain job skills after graduation, 
and^ l 

4. develop functional and responsive programs that meet career, 
education needs. J , 

While carrying out the above philosophy and purposes, adult vocational 
education in Planning District B strives 'to make periodic entry date 
options available to meet adults' time schedules and 'maintain as much 
individualization as possible. 

Planning District b' serves approximately 1,192 full-time (35% 
male, 65% female) and 1,813 part-time (65% male, 35% female) adult 
students. Students must be at- least sixteen years old and not en- 
rolled in a secondary program in order to enroll in an adult voca- 
tional' education program. Secondary school students may enroll in 
an adult vocational education program only if they obtain written 
permission from their secondary school principal. 
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Eighteen full-time and 110 part-time instructors teach adult 
vocational courses in the following service areas : 

1. Agriculture Education i 

2. Business and Office Education 

3. distributive- Education r t 

4. Heme Eooncmics Education , ^and a 

5. Trade and Industrial Education \_ • • 
Students can work part- time or full-time toward occupational ooripe- 
terice for ^enployment . Of the part-time students fifty percent are 
enrolled in the trade and industrial education service area. Thirty- 
five percent 4re enrolled in business and office education, and the 
remaining fifteen percent are enrolled in ^g^culture, distributive- 
education, and home economics education. Sixty- five percent of the 
full-time students are enrolled In trade and industrial education 
courses. The remaining full-time students (thirty-five percent) are 
equally .districted throughout the other service areas . 

Adult vocational education programs operate from 8 a.m. to - 
10 p.m. , with seme adult staff members working daytime hours and - 
others working evening hobs. Planning District B has all the adult 
vocational education enrollment it can handle* with the present 
facilities . 

II. ADKLNI STRATI VE AND ORGANIZATION/^ STRUCTURE 

Planning District B places a great deal of emphasis upon adult 
vocational education being an enterprise totally separated from the 
secondary school program. Adult vocational education is not viewed 
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as an auxiliary program . conducted by high school faculty and staff. 
Therefore, a separate staiff exists for adult vocational education*""^ 
programs that includes adninistrators , teachers, counselors, and cler/ 
ical workers. The treasurer, business manager, and superintendent 
work with both secondary and adult programs. In addition, responsi- 
bilities of the placement coordinator are equally delineated between 
the secondary and adult vocational programs. N 

• The bJbard of education's philosophical policy states that there 
shall, be a torogram of adult education provided for the adults and 
employers located in the geographical area. To enforce this policy , 
administrative regulations have been established governing mechanical 
guidelines, such as who is charged rent, how much rent is charged, 
et cetera. The administrative regulations do not spell out Separation 
of adult and secondary programs except in the job,; description section, 
which lists the variou# job positions and the respective responsi- 

y .... 

bilities. However, the organizational chart clearly delineates the 
Separation of adult' and high school programming. Although the pro- 
grams are operated independently, Planning .District B feels it is 
important that all staff members are aware of the importance of the 
adult education program and the positive effect it has on the oper- 
ation of, the school. 

III.' DUTIES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE DIRECTOR/SUPERVISOR OF ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUC ATION PROGRAMS. 
' — 1 ' ! — ~ " 

One full-time adult vocational education' director has total re- 
sponsibility for the functioning of adult basic and vocational edu- 
cation programs in Planning District B. The adult vocational .education 



director ensures that adult vocational education is responsive to the 
public, fulfills the philosophy of the board of education, and serves' 
the needs of the adults within the participating school districts and 
geographic areas. A full-time assistant to the adult director coor- 
dinates activities such as publicity , scheduling , workshops , and 
building supervision. » . 

IV. ^BUDGET 'DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

The total annual expenditure to operate adult vocational education 
programs is $700,000 , A stated goal "for the adult vocational. edu- 
cation program is to operate the total adult program on a fiscally " j 
sound, self-sustaining basis . Planning District B has never voted, 
millage for adult education, which is over a one million dollar business. 
Costs must be recovered. in order to operate such a large program, and 
with income from training contracts, tuition fees, and state 
and federal subsidies, adult vocational education in Planning District 
B has been' self-supporting. Although financial deficits have occurred 
in the past, out-of-pocket costs, such as naintenance, custodial, and 
-clerical work have been recovered. In addition to paying salaries of 
adult instructors, adult education also finances forty percent of the 
superintendent's salary, twenty percent of the treasurer's salary, alnd 
fifteen percent of the business manager's salary. Adult education also 
provides ten percent of the custodial, twenty percent of the maintenance 

twenty percent of the water/sewer,* and twenty percent of the electrical 
I ^ 

costs. t 1 

When developing the adult vocational education budget, Planning 
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District B follows participatory management to allow individual 
teachers to provide budgetary information. This information is passed 
on to the teacher's immediate supervisor and then to the director of 
adult vocational education. The director of adult vocational education 
presents this information to a cabinet session at the same time the 
secondary budget information is presented. Cabinet members include 
the treasurer, business manager, director of adult vocational education, 
and the director of secondary vocational education. The cabinet meets 
twice per month 'to combine the secondary and adult budget into one 
institutional document to be, presented to the board. The superintendent 
meets privately with each cabinet officer j during the interim weeks. For 

the nost part, this is where final decisipn? $re made prior to formu- 

• ••; . • , : r'' -4 \ ' . .. ... , - . | i ;.. ■ N . 

- lading a recjomn^ndation f or ...the board of ^dtieation. 

Once the budget is approved by the board of education, it* is 

coordinated by the adult vocational education director. Individual] 

teachers initiate requisitions (later used as purchase orders) for 

equipment, supplies, et cetera. Before purchasing requested materials 

the purchase order must be: 

1. approved by the instructor's immediate program supervisor and 
the director of adult education 

2. given to the . business manager to establish a vendor with the 
best possible price 

3. sent to the treasurer foS* verification of sufficient funds to 
cover the purchase, and ■ % ■ 

4. approved by the superintendent . 

Once the above process has been completed, the business manager places 
the order. 
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V. ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

A. Hiring - Planning, District B holds the philosophy that person- 
nel who have worked all day should not have to be responsible for con- , 
ducting evening adult programs* Initial screening of applicants for 
adult teaching positions is done by the person who will be the imne- 
diate supervisor of the individual hired. The inmecoate supervisor 
narrows the field down to three or four candidates. Other adult 
instructors have lunch with these candidates and provide their input 
into the selection- process. The adult vocational eiucation director 
interviews each candidate and recomnends one individual to interview 
with, the superintendent. The superintendent makes the final decision 
whether to offer the individual a contract or brini in another can- 



didate. 

B. Salaries Salaries of adult personnel are 



schedule adopted by the board of education. The 
be converted to an hourly wage for part-time instructors and assists 



based upon a salary 
salary schedule can 



in identifying instructors 1 needs for supplemental 
extended service. 



contracts for 



VI. reO^TIONAL/RECRUI'IMEKr ACTIVITIES ~ 

Planning District B has. a pattern of contact the adult vocational 
counselor follows each year when visiting participating schools to 
describe adult vocational education programs conducted in the district. 
The district purchases advertising, which is specific, registration- 
oriented and directed at getting information to the public at a given 
time, pther promotional activities include direct mailings, brochures, 
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fliers, newspaper articles, and radio spots. Conducting individual, 
successful training programs and word-of-mouth about these programs 
have been the nost effective proration of adult vocational education, 

VII. COORDINATION EFFORTS WllH OTHER N/VTIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
PROGRAMS INVOLVED IN EMPLOYMENT TRAINING 

k A. Ccrcprenhensive Employment Training Act (CETA) - Planning 

District B has approxiJOQately one-half, dozen instructors teaching •* 

strictly CETA trainees on a "slot-in" and "slot-out" basis.* Ttoo 

full-time counselors are paid through CETA contracts. CETA tuition 

fees provide approximately $370,000 for training programs. 

B. Vocational Education Planning District (VEPD) Consortium - * 
With scarce resources and fewer 'dollars it is important to not have 
redundancy of adult education services tQ a .canmunity. Planning 
District B is supportive of the consortium* s efforts toward increased 
cooperation and coordination between vocational training agencies. 

C. Technical Schools and Colleges -In seme cases excellent 
lines of coordination and cooperation have been developed. A few of . 
the adult vocational educiation programs in Planning District B offer 
adult students advanced standing at the local two year technical 
college. 1 

D. Ccnrou^iity - Planning District B coordinates efforts with other 
agencies' such as the Welfare Department, Ohio Bureau of . .Employment / 
Services, Veteran's Alministration, and Bureau of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation. 
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VIII. BUSINESS^QjpWgTRY, LABOR AND ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ' • 
COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 

~ ~~ — ~ / •* ' 

Planning District B views adult education as <an outreach program. 

The district has been extremely active^in , contacting employers and 

other agencies wKich will provide tuition costs for students. Tra- 

ditionaLlly business and industry have not taken advantage of\he 

facilities within the canmunity. The district has taken the offense 

in explaining to ,enployers training opportunities available for their 

"employees . After employers ,realize the potential adult vocational ' 

* education has' for providing new employees arci/ar training programs to 

upgrade those presently employed, the district receives ^many oontacts 

from business and industry. 

An industry day has been held in the past to help broaden 
employees knowledge of available facilities. Management teams were 
given a tour of the school after daytime hours, told about the pos- 
sibility of aduit training programs , and shown areas of the building 
pertinent to their industry. k 

The district also met with a group of local businesses and 
industries to identify training needs. The idea of signing an in- 
dustry as a client, identifying employment training needs, how the 
-industry could be more successful in the conmunity, and how the ** 
industry could make better use of its available resources led to 
state unit funding under trade and industrial education. This new 
program, known as the Industrial Training Program, serves as a counter- 
part to .the Farm Business Planning and Analysis and Small Business 
Planning and Analysis Programs. 
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A full-time coordinator (teacher) visits businesses and indus- 
tries twice per month at a current fee of six hundred dollars to 
determine. needs, develop programs to cover those needs, or slot em- 
"payees in preexisting training programs. Industrial training 
program participants may also utilize the planning district's assess- 
ment center by testing employees as a basis for promotion. Many side 
contracts and/ or short-term courses are generated through the indus- 
trial' training program. 

* A wide variety of diversified industries have utilized the dis- 
trict' s facilities for preservice, inservice, and apprenticeship 
' training programs. One unique training program was developed fo£\a 
specific industry' advertising in the local newspaper for machiAists-^ 
that could be 1 trained locally. The adult vocational education direc- 
tor met with the industry's. personnel, and later submitted a proposal 
to them based upon their needs. 

The program involved advertising for machinists and required all 
those interested to report to. the school for more information. Each 
individual would be charged a twenty-five dollar assessment fee, 
tested at the assessment center, and either referred to machinists 
training or to another area more suited to their individual needs. 
From those individuals referred to machinists training, the industry 
selected individuals to participate ixj a one hundred fifty hour 
training program. 

The industry paid for the trairihg program and the instructors 
oriented students to the industry's forking conditions, job stabil- 
ity, et; cetera. Students were guarantfefld employment after completion 



of the one hundred fifty hour training program and were returned 
their twenty-five dollar assessment fee if they accepted the position 
offered. The program proved successful as the employment attrition 
rate of those participating was extremely low, 

IX, THE INVOLVEMENT OF ADVISORY GROUPS „ 

» . 

Pianning District B has one general N adu|.t education advisory 
committee that usually meets twice , each year to overview the entire 
adult vocational education program. In addition, a separate craft 
.advisory committee exists for each program. Members of the general' 
adult education advisory committee also serve on the separate craft 
advisory committees related to, their fields,, All advisory ^cninittees 
have be^eh very active in developing, and improving adult education 

" programs in Planning District B. . ■ * 

f ** * 

X 

X. PROGRAM EVALUATIONS * 

Periodic evaluations are conducted on an informal basis and 
forroal evaluations on an annual basis. Full-time as well as part-time 
instructors are evaluated. Students evaluate each shftrt-term course 
1 by completing an "Infornation Please" form which requests information 
concerning hew they heard about the course, whjNfchey are taking the 
course, and hew they rank their instruction. However, enrollment fig- 

am 

ures are the bottom-line when evaluating adult vocational education 
programs. Planning District B adapts adult vocational education pro- 
grams according to the "Information Please" forms , as well as the 
needs of the public basec^ upon past enrollment figures , 
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XI. COUNSELING AND ASSESSMENT 

^Planning District B has two full-time adult student counselors. 
Each a^iult student will see a counselor in a group setting of seme 
type, and 3Q to 40 percent of the adult students have a specific 
counseling service provided to them. Ttoo additional, full-time 
counselors war£ specifically with CETA clients. Services, to C£TA 
clients are nore direct, as there are more services to be delivered 
and two counselors working with oftly seven programs (approximately 
130 people). The placenent coordinator works witli adult students on 
a part-tire basis (§0 percent)*. Much of the placement coordinator's 
time is spej^familiarizing employers with the district's program, 
keeping up^to-date with comnunity employment needs, and serving as a 
liaison between the school and local employers. Job placement records 
from last year (1980-81) indicate a ninety-eight percent placement rate 
for adult vocational education students and a sixty-eight percent 
placement. rate for CETA clientele. 

Adult students interested in a certain area are totd about pro- 

S 

grams available and job opportunities. Some students majr enter a 
yocational program after talking directly to a counselor. Other * 
students, confused about the direction they should pake, are referred • 
to the assessment center. ' » ■ 

The assessment center tests individuals for vocational prefer- 
ence and aptitude, and provides adults a means for vocational^explora- 
tion. Assessment may be voluntary or resulting from the reoomrendation 
of an agency. The assessment process costs the individual or referring 
agency twenty- five dollars. Assessment begins with two written tests, - 



the Career Occupational Survey and the California Ability Test 
Battery. Counselor^ review the individual's test> score, work history, 
and personal goals in order to refer the individual to the second area 
of assessment involving, hands on activities, { 

The hands on testing facility involves a work evaluation system 
(Singer Vocational Evaluation System) offering individuals the oppor- 
tunity to perform tasks involved in a particular area of occupations . 
After conpletion of written assessment tests, individuals are allowed 
to utilize twp of the twelve hands on evaluation units. Success or 
lack of success with the evaluation units helps identify occupational 
areas individuals should pursue . The evaluation units are not meant 
to be all inclusive and* may prove invalid for some. . However, they 
provide a practical approach to assessment of skills in a short period 
of time (l*s to 3 hours),- which is what many adults prefer. The assess- 
ment center also ope^fes tl^e Coordinated Occupational Information 
Network System, a microfiche system, which gives individuals an idea 
of their interests and aptitudes. Identified interests and aptitudes 
are matched with numbers in the microfiche system to obtain/addi- 
tional job infonnation. Additional test batteries are also available 
to assess a variety of specific abilities . 

Basic skills are not tested at the assessment center. Students 
requiring basic skills testing' are referred to the district 1 s adult 
basic education program. Those without a high school degree are auto- 
matically referred to adult basic education. , 

Approximately five to seven hundred adults went through the 
assessment process last year. Two- thirds of the assessment costs were 
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paid by agencies. The assessment center also helps to sell the dis- 
trict's vocational education program to business and industry, because 
referral' of individ uals who have shown to be more successful can be 
made. The district would lite to expand the assessment center by 
providing nore specific types of hand on activities, and by providing 
a testing instrument for those whd. cannot read. 

Essentially adult counselors assist students with assessment of 

# ■ - 

interests and aptitudes, obtaining occupational information, program 
selection, registration, financial assistance information, and personal 
concerns affecting, their success in the vocational program. Counselors 
(also work with adult agencies in the coranunity. ' The job placement 
\500rdinator works closely with adult counselors and students concerning 
job availability, application and interviewing procedures, and employ- 
ability skills required to secure and maintain a job. 

The salaries of counselors dealing withfCETA clientele are reim- 
bursed through CETA contracts. The other two counselors' salaries are 
subsidized by the Adult Division of the Ohio Department of Vocational 
Education. The district would like to see the Adult Division of the 
Ohio Department of Vocational Education provide more financial - ; 
support for ^adult guidance counselors, as adults have concerns that 
differ from ,high , school students . * 

V 

XII. ACTIVITIES TO EXPAND AND DEVELOP ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS ' 

Three major activities identified by the superintendent as helping 




develop adult vocational education programs have been the; 

1. cannitment to the program by the board of Education and 
adninistrat ion 

2. belief of staff members that adult education is more than an 
auxiliary enterprise and the industriousness of staff members, 

and ji 

3. the receptivity and cooperation of employers and adults. 
According to the adult vocational education director, three major 

activities which have helped develop adult vocational education pro- 

i' " * 

grams have been the: r • 

1. total support of the superintendent and board of education 

2 . oonmitment of the administration and board of education to 
deliver as many services to the taxpaying public as can be 
delivered on a self-sustaining basis, ahd 

3. separation of the adult program from th6 secondary program in 
• the organizational structure. \ \ 

Even though it is sometimes diff ic^t to haVe one group of staff . 
members using an instructional facility during the day and another^ 
staff at night, the adult vocational education director places a 
strong emphasis upon operating programs separately. The secondary 
program has unique demanding con<|erns without working in adult edu- 

tional programming, therefore, having an adult -vocational education 
staff relieves the seoondary program of unnecessary burdens. 

The opportunities for adult vocational education are growing. 
If changes could be made the superintendent would have designed the 
vocational facilities^ differently, so that more roan would be avail- 
able for this growth. The adult vocational education director believes 
expansion of adult progranfning would not be possible without total 
support from the superintendent and board of education. Staff members 
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must be caimitted to adult education, and the superintendent and 
board of education must be knowledgeable of adult education and willing 
to set the standards and the pace for the conduct of the program. 
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i ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

OF 

PLANNING DISTRICT C * • 

. • f . : " * 

I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Planning District C was from an urban area in Ohio. The dis- 
tract's philosophy pf vocational education '..states that each indiyitfral 
dteserves the opportunity to receive training which prepares him/her 
for the world of employment. *\ 

Planning District C serves approximately 1,000' fuH-time artf 

7,000 part-time adult vocational stiideijts. A slight majority of , the 

full-time students are female and most '-of the part-time students are 

male'. Ttoo hundred sixty-eight students are enrolled in a practical 

nursing program conducted .by a separate sdhool of practical nursing. 

* * . " * " * .* "* 

Approxinately six hundred fifty full-time adi^Lt students are served 

' '' » 

by an occupational skill center established in 1?6S under the Manpower 

Development Training Act of 1962. Students enrolled *at the skill c 

center must be at least eighteen years old and not' enrolled in a 

regular secondary school program, . Classes are 'conducted during the 

day, 8:00 AM to 3:30 EM, Monday -through Friday. The remainder of 

the students are served by the night sdhool, which operates 'from 4:30 PM 

to 8:30 PM, and is open to any person at least sixteen years old and not 

enrolled in a reg ul ar day school program. For*ty hill-time and over 

two hundred part-time instructors teach adult vocational education 

<tff \ ' 

courses . Seventy percent of all adult students are enrolled in the 
trade and industrial service area, fifteen percent in distributive • 



education, ten percent in business and office education, and five 
percent in home economics education . 

II. ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE . 

One full-time adult vocational education supervisor has total 
responsibility for adult education in Planning' District C . The adult 
vocational education supervisor also acts as principal of the adult 
night 1 school, which is an uWella organization for the entire adult 
education program. I 

One program director il responsible for the adult basic education 
program, and another has responsibility for programs offered at the 
occupational skills center 1 . The school of practical nursing has one 
supervisor in charge of programs . The supervisor of practical nurs- 
ing and the program directors answer directly to the adult vocational 
education supervisor, who reports directly to the assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. 

v '. 
HI. DUTIES AND ACTIVITIES: OF THE DIRECTOR/SUPERVISOR OF ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

The adult vocational education supervisor not only serves as 
principal of the adult night school, but also oversees the entire 
adult vocational education program. Budget development, salary and 
wage recommendations, business and industry Ixaining contracts, et 
cetera, are coordinated through the office of the adult vocational 
education supervisor, 

IV. BUDGET DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

Funds, to operate adult vocational education programs in Planning 
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District C are acquired through various sources such as state unit 
funding, CEIA, tuition fees, and business and industry contracts * 
All funds are channeled and invoiced through the school board office. 

Tne adult vocational education supervisor develops the adult night 
school budget and assists in the development of the practical nursing 
school's budget. The skill center program director works directly 
with the treasurer f s office in developing the budget, as it is a 
special assistance program^ Financial plans ;f or the adult night school, 
practical nursing school, and skill center appear as separate cate- 
gories in the overall adult education budget. The adult vocational 
education supervisor submits the overall adult education budget to 
the board of education for final approval. 

Once the overall budget is approved, the adult night school, 
practical nursing school, and skill center implement their own separate 
budgets. * Receipts from the night school (activity fees, tuition, et 
cetera) are deposited into one of two accounts within the treasurer's 
office. , One of the accounts is a rotary fund in which lab fees are 7 
deposited and expenditures for classroom supplies and equipment are 
made . The second account is a rotary fund for textbooks . 4 Both 
accounts are coordinated through the central treasurer's office and 
operated on a cost-recovery basis . Expendable supplies needed by 
instructors must be approved by the adult vocational education super- 
visor, who initiates a purchase order to be sent to the school board's 
purchasing department, 1 

The skill center has a business manager and two accounting 
assistants inyolved in budget development and administration* Once • 
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approved by the skill centers business manager and director , purv 
chasing requests from instructors are sent to the purchasing depart- 
ment at the school board. The school board handles all the invoicing 
for adult NA^cational education programs in Planning District C. 

V. ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

A. Hiring - Applications for adult teaching positions are avail- 
able through the adult vocational education supervisor, wh& interviews 
candidates and makes a final reconmendation to the board of educatibn. 
Employment and payroll procedures are handled by the adult vocational 
education supervisor for the 'adult night and practical nyrsing schools 
The skills center handles its own employment and payroll procedures/ 

B. Salgrjfts - Salaries are established by the board of education. 
The adult vocational education supervisor recorrmends the salary rate, 
which is^amilar to the salary rates for full-time secondary instruc- 
tors. Practical nursing instructors receive salaries while part-time 
night and full-time skill center instructors receive an hourly wage. 
The hourly wage scale, based upon experience and education, is simi- 
lar to the contractual, salary schedule,. Although a graduated scale 
does exist for hourly wages, the majority of adult instructors re- 
ceive a flat rate, currently $10,94 per hour. Each year, the per- 
centage of increase received by instructors on contractual salaries 
is applied to the hourly wage scale, 

VI. PROMCHlONAiyi^C^UITTOfr ACTIVITIES 

The district has a variety of premotional/recruitment activities 
to encourage students to enroll in the program. , The part-time night 
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school has generated a large number of adult students, as most adults 
cannot enter a program on a full- tine basis • One purpose of developing 
programs for industry was to increase the "number of financially self- 
sponsored students. Adult programs have been in existence for quite a 
while, and word of mouth has helped adult vocational education develop 
over the years. Other promotional activities include distributing bro- 
chures, fliers, et cetera. ; 

VII. O0ORDINATI0N EFFORTS WITH OTHER NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 
INVOLVED IN EMPLOYMENT TRAINING " " . ' ~ • ■"- [ " ~ 

A. Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) - The city* in which 
adult vocational education programs are conducted far Planning District 
C, as well as the two surrounding counties, serve as prime sponsoring 
agencies for adult CETA students. A fixed hourly tuitiofi rate is 
charged each sponsoring agency. The fixed hourly rate is determined by 
calculating total costs of operating the program. Total costs are con- 
verted to hourly costs per student. Although the same basic rate is 
charged each prime sponsor, rates vary according to the occupational 
program and the number of eligible- CETA participants enrolled. Each 
occupational area reserves a certain number of student positions for 
each prime sponsor. 

B. Vocational Education Planning District (VEPD) Consortium - The 
adult vocational education supervisor is one of two representatives 

' from the -planning district serving on the iocal consortium. Because 
the consortium is relatively new, benefits from coordination efforts 
are yet to be realized. 
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C. Technical Schools and . Colleges' - The local ccmmuriity college 
recruits heavily for adult vocational education in addition to tech- 
nical training. Therefore, the connection between Planning District^ 
and the local conmunity college^ has been on a competitive basis. Al- 
though no written agreements exist, there have been verbal agreements 
in the past . ■ . ' 

D. Conmunity - Planning District C coordinates efforts with other 
conmunity agencies, such as the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Work Incentive (WIN) Welfare Agency Division, and the Veterans Admin- 
istration. , 

VIII. BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, LABOR, AND ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE EFFORTS / 

Planning District C has not only had businesses enroll and pay 
tuition costs of individual employees, but has also developed contracts 
with various businesses, industries, and trade associations to develop 
a variety of multi-occupational training programs for their employees. 
The major goal of the district when conducting these training programs 
is recovery of the instructors' salaries. The actual charge is deter- 
mined by multiplying the . teacher • s hourly 'salary (A) by the total .num- 
ber of course hours (B) minus the state reimbursement figure for the 
teacher's salary (C), or Qa X B) - Q) . Collected fees are deposited 
into a reimbursable salary section of ; the adult general fund. Some 
business and industry training programs have separate budgets, which 
must go through and be approved by the legal channels of the board of . 
education. 

Planning District C has also contracted with local 'business and 
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industry to train students on actual job sites. One example occurred • 
when the planning district developed a contract with a local cable 
television-company . Students enrolled in the cable television pro- 
gram built teri miles of the cable system. This was viewed as a very 

successful program, because it provided the district with the oppor- 

tunity to offer actual on-site practical experiences for students. 

flX. THE INVOLVEMENT OF ADVISORY GROUPS / 

Xs ^^ach vocational program has an advisory council to assist with 
curriculum changes and provide infonitation and input into the devel- 
opment, and improvement of programs. Advisory council members are not 
used as a source of employment for the district's adult vocational 
graduates. Instead', advisory council members are utilized as a 
source for obtaining the locations of eiftployment . As a result, council 
members are willing to work with the programs , because they do not feel 
trapped or obligated to hire graduates of the adult vocational programs, 
The advisory cotimittees have been extremely supportive. Members have 
donated various supplies and equipment to the adult programs, identi- 
fied job placement contacts , and provided assistance in planning and 
conducting adult vocational education programs . 

X. PROGRAM EVALUATIONS 

Programs in Planning District C are evaluated by an outside eval- 
uation unit consisting of two separate monitoring teams which visit 
adult programs once per month! The first monitoring team reviews 
eitjfier one specific program area or obtains an overall view of several 

\ areas. Areas reviewed include curriculum, lesson plan development, 

i 
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classroom rnanag^t^uipnent and facilities , et cetera. However* 
a critical facet 'studied is the student placement .rate. If placement t 
rates of a program have declined, the program may be elijninated frbn 
the budget for the next fiscal year. After the first monitoring team 
evaluates the program, a second independent monitoring team evaluates 
the program to determine if the first team is in compliance with reg- 
ulations. The reports of both teams should coincide or balance out, 
'After the evaluation process is completed, feedback is provided to 

each program area evaluated. w 

In' addition to the outside evaluation process, adult vocational 
education is evaluated by its own administrative staff. The prodess 
follows along the same guidelines as the outside evaluation procedures. 
The increase or decrease in student placement rates ijs the key factor 
upon which programs are based. 

XI. COUNSELING A ND ASSESSMENT * V " 

~ 

A full-time vocational counselor is available during the day -at. 
the skill center, and one part-time counselor is available each 
evening at the night school. Counselors evaluate student records and 
assist students in orientation, program selection, and personal con- 
cerns. The skill center conducts a voluntary „ monthly group dynamics 
program fq,r those students naving difficulty adjusting. 

Each CETA prime sponsor operates its own assessment center. After 
the CETA assessment process individuals visit the skill center and 
initially speak with the counselors. * Counselors review the individ- 
ual's assessment and explain all services available. The individual 
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would then visit the program Jie/she- is interested in and interviews 
with the 'instructor. The instructor goes "through a series of ques- 
tionnaires and manipulative skills tests, which are essential to success 
in that individual program area. 

A job placement specialist, worjcs closely with adults at the skill 
center. Once per month the job placement specialist publishes ^rlist 
of all adult students who will be graduating. This list indicates 
students who ark required to attend three, one hour job 6rient&tion 
seminars. It is the responsibility of the job placement specialist - 
to coordinate these seminars. In the past a representative from* 
local industry has given lectures , presented tapes , and provided input 
on how students "can acquire j obs . Video tapes of mock j ob interviews 
are also critiqued by students. After the sessions are completed, 
the job placement specialist conducts mock interviews with students 
to help them develop additional skills prior to interviewing for 
actual jobs. 

.The placement specialist also makes contact with business and 
industi^y, obtains information on civil service or any other kind of 
pre-employment examinations, and refers jobs available to program 
instructors. Instructors relay this information to graduating 
adult students. Instructors also make contact with business and in- 
dustry and obtain employment information related to their occupational 
area. This information, is given to the placement specialist, who 
files reports necessary for the information to be passed on to other 
instructors. \ * 

V 
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XII.. ACTIVITIES TO. EXPAND AND DEVELOP ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS ~' ~ . ■ . 

Three major activities identified by the adult vocational super- 
visor as helping develop adult vocational education, programs have been, 
the: 

1. willingness of the board of education to accept reimbursement 
of teacher salaries as payment for training programs developed 
for business and industry, and the independence and flexibility 
given to the adult vocational supervisor to develop these 
programs 

2. willingness of the .board of education to assume a deficit in 
the budget should it occur and, 

3. authority the board of education gives the principal of the 
night school in terms of making judgements, entering into 

| contracts and agreements, setting up classes, et cetera, with- 

L out prior approval of the board of education for each individ- 
\ ual action. ; 

itecording to the director of the skill center, being accredited 

as a special functions school by the North Central Association of 

j ■* 
Schools and Colleges has helped to develop adult education programs • 

Accreditation made the school eligible for the Ba§ic Eddcation Oppor- 
tunity Grants, which have fjllped the district with financial -concerns. 
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ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS- 

yOF ./ 
PLANNING h^STRICT D 
, . ' V 

I . BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Planning District D was frcm a suburban area in Ohio. The cfcLs- 
trict's philosophy of vocational education states that adult education 
is an integral part of the total vocational program, and the success 
of the program is dependent upon the flexibility of the adult program 
*and extensive involvement with business and industry,' 1 CETA, and the 
coranunity as a whole. 

District D serves approximately 612 full-time and over 20,000 
part-time adult students. Students must be at least sixteen years old 
and not enrolled in a high school program in order to enrofl in ajn 
adult vocational education program. Secondary school students may" 

enroll in an adu^Lt vocational education program only if they obtain 

) • • 

written permission from their secondary school principal. 

Thirty- five full-time and 242 part-time instructors teach adult 

vocational eduction courses in the" following service areas: 

1. Agricultural Education 

2. Business and Office Education 

3. Distributive Education 

4 j Hone Economics Education, and 
* 5. Trade and Industrial Education 
Full-time programs follow tfte regular secondary holiday and 
vacation schedule. However, there is no arbitrary three morith bteak 
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in the sunnier. Full-tiji>e programs may start and end anytime during 
the year. None of the 'full-time programs, with the exception of 
.licensed practical nursing, are over nine months in length. Full*- 
tirre instructors normally have a nine-month contract. Part-time 
instructors are paid on an hourly basis T The school term for part- 
time programs is seven weeks, and four part-time terms are" conducted 
throughout the year. 

II. ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATI^IAL STRUCTURE « ' 

Adult vocational education programs in Planning District D are 
operated at four separate school campuses % One <adult director, re- 
sponsible for the daily operations of the camptis, is located at each 
of the four campuses.* Adult directors report directly to the adminis- 
trative specialist concerning "the development and implementation of. 

adult vocational education programs and to* their campus director 

» / 

concerning the flaily operation of these programs. An adult super- 
visor has responsibility for full-time adult programs across the dis-p 
trict. The adult supervisor is stationed at and assists the adult 
director at one of the four campuses, due to its large adult education 
program. Although the adult supervisor is directly responsible to 
the administrative specialist, the adult supervisor also works under 
the adult director in- the supervision of certain programs. The ad- 
5oinis,trative specialist, who is responsible foi? adult vocational 
education at each campus, pulls information together frcm each campus 
to conduct programs on a district level. 1 Total responsibility for 
adult education programs in Planning District D is given to th£ . * 
administrative specialist. 
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III." DUTIES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE DIRECTOR/SUPERVISOR OF ADUUT 
V OCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS ' 

/ „ . 

Each of the four adult directors are responsible for the daily 
operations of adult education programs at the campus where^fhey are 
located. Some activities of the adult directors include the following: 

1. supervision of instructors ,/ clerical , and custodial staff 

2 . interviewing, selecting, and reccranending pjart-tinie instruct 
' tops for employment 

1. evaluation and recaimendatioi) £f full-time and part-time 
instructors for reemployment 

* 4 . curriculum development and coordination 

5. submitting state reports 

6 . approving requisitions and purchase orders ' 

7. submitting payroll of part-time instructors to the adminis- 
V trative specialist ' -* 

8v evaluation of programs 

9. visiting instructors in classrooms and laboratories and pro- 
« viding. feedback to them 

10. administration of registration for part-time programs four 
times per year, and 

s • 11. providing for building security in the evening. 

#? 

IV. BUDGET DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

The total annual expenditure to operate adult vocational edu- 
cation programs is approximately two million dollars. In Planning 
District D adult education is financially self-supporting. No funds 
come from the board of education. All money must be generated frcm 
other sources and is deposited into a separate bank account. 
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The budget is develope debased oh- past growth and the ad- _ . • 
ditional. growth anticipated for the coming year. . The proposed bud- 
get must be approved by the superintendent, vAicTsubmit's it to the board 
of education for final approval. After the budget is approved, it is 
administered by the adndnistrative specialist. , N . j 

Purchasing requests are initiated by adult instructors at the 
campus level. ' If instructors have a request, they make the recommen- 
dation' of what they want, where they want to purchase it, and which 
vendor has the best possible^ price. Preliminary approval is given^by 
t the adult vocational education director of the campus where the in- 
^fructcr is located.. If the requested item is stocked' in the dis- 
trict' s supply warehouse , a, warehouse requisition is wMtten. If the 
requested item is not stocked at f^e district supply warehouse, the 
adult director writes and signs a purchase order. The purchase order 
is sent to the administrative specialist for approval, then to the 
business office for purchasing. *\ 

V. ADULT VQC^IONAL^EIXX^nON PERSONNEL % 

-A. Hiding .- Hourly >art-tijre instructors are interviewed and 
directly reoonmended for employment by the adult director to the board 
of education? Full-time adult instructors are considered for employ- . 
ment in the same manner as secondary instructors." Full-time instruc- 
tors are usually interviewed by*the personnel director, campus 
director, adult director, and the admihistrative / specialist . The 
boarxi of education gives the final approval concerning candidates for 
employment. 
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B. S^l^rW^R - Salaries of adult full-time personnel are based upon 
the same salary schedule as full- time secondary instructors. This 
salary schedule is established by the board of education. Part-time 
ixistructors are paid on an hourly "basis established by the board of 
education- Hourly increases for part-time instructors are comparable 

to salary increases received by full-time instructors. 

. * - *'h 
VI. PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The single rn^st effective methcxi of promoting adult vocational 
education have' beeri brochures or catalogs listing course time schedules.. 
Brochures are published foi!^ times per year and contain infomation 
about all four campuses. Over two hundred and fifty thousand brochures 
are printed and mailed to every resident in the school district be- 
fore fall term' registration each August. In addition, mimeographed 
fliers, news releases to radio and television stations , . and ^special- 
ized brochures on individual programs are also utilized in the pro- 
notion of adult vocational education. Word-of-mouth has also t^i 
beneficial to the expansion of adyilt vocational education. 

vii. coordination efforts with other national, state and local 
program s Involved in employment training "~ 

A. Conpreherisive Employment Training Act (CETA) - Planning Dis-* 
trict D worjcs with nine different CETA prime sponsors. One of the 
prime sponsors has over a one million dollar^oontract with the planning 
district . Although the other prime ^sponsors do not have the same 
amount of noney, they are spending it in the same manner. Cooperation 
with CETA officials led to the development of an assessment center. 
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Planning* District D is now in charge of CETA's eligibility determi- , 
nations and case managen^nt . CETA has placed students in trauung 
programs alreacfy established, dnd the district has also developed 
specific programs for CETA, 

. B. Vocational Education Planning District (VEPD) Consortium - 
..The adult administrative specialist works directly with the consortium 
as chairperson of the council ♦ Planning District D feels the consor- 
tium is beneficial because there is excellent cooperation between - V 
technical and vocational schools. Making the piiblic aware of the con- 
sortium is- a major concern at this tijne. The consortium* director y* 
housed at the Chamber of . Canmsrce , has the major responsibility of 
jiakifig the public aware of the consortium. The director visits busi- 
ness, and industry to determine their - training needs. This information 
is distributed to all consortium members. 

: ' Consortium members interested in developing a training program 
will visit the busL^^or industry and submit & proposal to their 
representatives/ The business or industry makes the final decision 
as to which, consortium member will conduct their specific '"training . 
program; $ If Planning District t) is interested in developing a training 
program for a local business or industry, the adult director whose 

npus is closest to that business will visit the company and write a. 
traaipJkg proposal. 




Technical/ Schools and Colleges - Planning District D has main- 
tained open-qonrnu^catior^^ local technical schools and community 
colleges thro ugh meetings, organizations, committees, et cetera. If 
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students are glared to^n?d\ associates degrees or college level work,, , 
they are referred . to The technical schools or ccmnunity colleges . 

D. Conmunity Planning district D cooperates with over fifty 
different cxranunity and social service agencies , such as the Bureau of 
Vocational' Rehabilitation, Ohio Bureau of Employment Services, 
Work Incentive (WIN) programs through the Welfare Service, and the 
Veteran's Administration. 

VIII. BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, IABOR AND ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 

Planning District D strives to nake as, many contacts with busi- , 
ness and industry on a first- hand basis as possible. Employers have 
placed their employees in existing, training programs. In addition,, 
'the district has developed progbams for hundreds of companies in the 
surrounding geographical area". 

Planning* District D work^f with the president or vice-president 
of the company when • lJiitj^Tcontact with business and industry is 



made, because personnel or training managers usually do not have r the 
authority to give the district a training contract y A representative 
frail' the planning district explains what the school has to offer and 
what the school can do for the company. At this point*, the conpany 
usually divulges what .training programs they are interested in pur- 
suing. The administrative specialist prepares a training proposal to 
take back* to the company. If the program deals with machine trades, 
the machine trades supervisor assists in 'development of the proposal. 
The final/ proposal is given to the business to review, delete and/or 
add. various components. This procedure assures a specific training 
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program designed b^_both.the planning .district and the business. 

One unique 1 training program developed for an/ industry involved 
training individuals before they were actually employed. Contact was 
made with industry officials; concerning employee training programs 
while the plant was und^ construction. The district trained all of 
the electricians in electronics while the equipment was being put in 
the plant. Therefore, the employees knew the job before they were 
actually working on the job. 

IX. THE INVOLVEMENT OF ADVISORY GROUPS ' 

$L * .' 

"'"Each program in Planning . District D has an advisdry coiiriittee. 

' ■ ■ "'' . ■ * 

New full-time programs begin with an advisory council to develop • 

adult day and night school policies. Advice for full-time programs 

may come through CETA or the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services. 

All programs also have a PRIDE committee to review and evaluate pro- 

* grams, interact with instructors, and make reccnmendations about how 

to improvp programs. 

X. PROGRAM EVALUATIONS ' ' 

The approved criterion for official evaluation of adult programs 
in Planning District D is the, PRIDE evaluation document used by the 
state. The district also conducts its own formal and informal eval- 
uation of the program. Instructor and student feedback is utilized 
from evaluation forms distributed at the end of each, cla^s . Place- 
ment of students on jobs is an additional factor considered in the 
evaluation of programs. The district would like to see mo«^, than 
fifty percent placement which is difficult in a tight labor market. 
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Course offerings are reviewed each time a new brochure is printed to 
determine what programs are needed. Past experience and enrollment J 
figures are used^J^detennine needs. 

XL. COUNSELI NG AND ASSESSMENT 

Any adult in Planning District D requesting counseling services 
or employment information is referred to the districts assessment 
center. The center provides adults with a match between job skills, 
abilities, and interests, pre-employment screening, pre-^pprenticeship 
evaluation, pre- promotional assessment, placement services, out 7 ' 
placement resources and linkage with over fifty different social" 1 ser- 
vice activities. Over twenty people are employed by the center to 
assist in pre-vocational orientation and testing, as well as employ- 
ment and follow-up. Workers include" one director, four case managers, 
four intake interviewers , two' occupational counselors , three vocational 
assessment workers, two vocational orientation workers, and various 
clerical workers. ^ 

Full-time adult students may enroll in vocational programs with- 
out being assessed, simply by paying their own tuition fees. These ■ 
students have the option of using the assessment center for a thirty- 
five dollar fee. Individuals sponsored by an agency (e.g. , CETA, 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation), are assessed and counseled -before 
being referred to the district 1 s adult training programs. Counseling 
is provided by one of four case managers , who are assigned to each 
full-time vocational program. Case managers maintain liaison with and 
assist students up to the time they are placed on the job. 



Basic steps of the assessment and counseling process are: 

1. identification of career interests and goals through interviews, 
testing, and self -evaluation 

2 . determining worker traits needed for success through employers , 
instructors, supervisors and' literature such as the Dictionary 

s * of Occupational Titles 

3. design of assessment plan relating to specific client goals 

4. actual assessment through 

a. determining interests of the students 

b screening for reading and language basic skills \£ 

c. screening for math and measuring skills 

d. providing work sample evaluation » 

e. assessing. work attitudes, motivation, and appraisal 

5. development of an employability plan including interpretation 
of assessment observations and referral services through edu- 
cational institutions , social agencies , financial, assistance , 
and local employers for job placement through career develop- ' 
ment, and * • 

6. follow-up. , , 
After the assessment process is completed, clients can be directed 

to appropriate 1- career areas . Clients could be placed directly on the 
job if it is found that they. have the* skills necessary for en^loyment , 
or they would be referred to vocational training to obtain needed 
skills. Clients rating low in m^tlTand reading skills are sent to the 
adult basic education program, j Those psychologically unprepared to • 
deal with the screening process* are sent to the^ureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation or some other social agency for psychological counseling 
Approximately seventy percent of those assessed are referred to voca- 
tional training programs. Ihese individuals may be referred to adult 
programs offered in Planning District D or to the local techMca^* 
schools and- colleges. 

Seventy percent of the financial support for the assessment center 



provided by CETA funds and thirty percent from local industry and the 
community . Over forty-five hundred individuals have been assessed 
since August, 1978. The center has worked with over two hundred pri- 
vate businesses and industries concerning adult placement and voca- 
tional assessment. A desk is provided at the center, so business and 
industry representatives can speak with individuals being assessed. 
A desk is also provided for representatives of various social- service 
agencies to interview clients. 

Planning District D has a full-time placement director who serves 
as coordinator of placement efforts . ^ An apprenticeship coordinator 
works with secondary students and with adults at the assessment center. 
A ^ste placement coordinator works prinarily with full-time adult students. 
The job placement coordinator is involved with business and industry 
concerning placement of adults completing the program and assists in 
the effort to make business and industry more aware of the 'assessment . 
^process available at the center. 

XII. ACTIVITIES TO EXPAND AND DEVELOP ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS ; 7 

Planning District D has seen the need for flexibility when con- 
ducting adult vocational education programs rather than becoming locked 

into one certain time frame. A growing concept for adult vocational 

* • * 

education is to utilize all available space at all times. - Experience 

N v ' ■ 

has been the raj or factor in, the improvement and expansion of adult 

vocational education programs. Experience has shown that the optimum 

time for conducting part-time programs is through the months of 

September to June. Planning District D serves most of the needs of 



* 

individuals, businesses, and industries through part-time classes 
taught during the four regularly scheduled terms* Full-tijne programs 
have been conducted successfully on a year-round basis. Programs for 
'«> business and industry training can be. conducted whenever requested 
(daytime, evenijngs, weekends). 

Planning .District D views adult vocational education as a growing 
market With more involvement with business and industry. Plans are in 
progress to implement new* training programs and expand existing ones. 
The district also plans to expand inservice training programs for 
instructors and provide them with more information, and a better sup- 
port system. With the continued support of the board of education, 
incorporation of plans to develpp and expand adult vocational education 
programs will be possible. . 
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ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
PLANNING DISTRICT E •— 

I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

' Planning District E was from an urban area in Ohio. The district 1 : 
philosophy of vocational education involves providing training programs 
which prepare individuals to obtain and maintain employment . Adult 
vocational education programs are conducted at two full-time adult 
career centers, a^well as in various secondary schoq^s, secondary 
career centers,, and business and industry sites. In addition, Planning 
District E contracts with five other school districts for adult voca- ' 
tional education programs . 

Of the 15,000 students served by all adult education programs in 
Planning District E, over 8,000 are reached by adult vocational edu- 
cation programs in the following service areas: 

1. Business and Office Education 

2. Distributive -Education * 

, 3. Home Economics Education, and 

*4. Trade and Industrial Education. 
Students must be at least sixteen years old and not enrolled in a 
secondary school program in order to enroll in an adult vocational 
education program. 

In addition to a variety of programs offered throughout the dis- 
trict, Planning District E operates, two full-time adult career centers. 
These career centers serve over 2,000 adults, the majority of which are 



male students. Forty-seven full-time and 17 5 ^part-time instructors 
teach vocational courses at the adult career centers, • 

II. ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

Planning District E has a full-time adult director who is totally 
responsible for the entire adult education program. The district has 
over twenty adult educatiori program^ from vocational to avo- 

cataLonal, and from basic skills to se\^-iirprovement . The adult 
director oversees each of *hese programs and accumulates information 
from them to develop the overall picture of adult education in the 
district. No single individual is responsible for coordinating adult 
vocational education prograjns throughout the district. However, there 
are adult vocational education program supervisors responsible for 
certain aspects of adult vocational' education, such as CETA and handi- 
capped training. Program decisions and operating rules are made by 
adult vocational education program supervisors with the approval of 
the adult director and the assistant superintendent of student devel- 
opment services. 

Each full-time adult center has a building administrator/princi- 
pal. Building administrators may have certain programs they are 
responsible for, in addition to adninistering rules for the building, 
maintaining the building, and overseeing scheduling and use of the 
building. Program supervisors report to the building administrator 
only concerning building operations. Concerning individual programs 
they report to the adult director. Building administrators do not^ 
make rules for individual programs, except the ones they are directly 



supervising. Adufl vocational education instructors are assigned to 




ttieir^i^ supervisor by program area, 

III. DUTIES AND' ACTIVITIES OF THE DIRECTOR/SUPERVISOR OF ADULT 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS ^~ 

Specific duties of adult vocational education program supervisors 

include : 

1. securing qualified staff; recruiting and reconinending adult V 
instructors to the adult director 

< 

2. maintaining overall program standards and assuring that state 
criteria are m^t 

3: reviewing curriculum' and revising it as needed 

' 4. preparing and administering program budgets 

' ' v 

5. establishing- tuitioh fees of the program 

6 . involving coiminity agencies and making ,sure programs are 
accepted in the ccmmunity • • 

7. re contending program practices and policies to the adult 
director, who reccnmends them to the assistant superintendent 

8. developing programs as needed by companies, which involves 
meeting with company representatives for task analysis, 
curriculum development, preparation of budgets and deterrnining 
cost figures 

9. assisting with advisory corrrnittees 

10. supervising instructors concerning side- leave, personal leave, 
instructional evaluation, et cetera 

11. solving specific problems and needs as determined by the 
specific program, and 

overseeing the day to day operations of the program. 

IV. BUDGET DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

Each program supervisor is responsible for development of a 
budget for their particular program. Instructors may be involved by 
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submitting to their supervisor what they believe is needed based on 
past use of materials, supplies, and equipment. The program super- 
visor presents these needs on paper to the director of adult education. 
The adult education direcrtor\subniits the budget to r the assistant super- 
intendent, who takes it to the superintendent's cabinet The cabinet 
decides what will be taken to the board ^ of education in the form of a 
budget, but each supervisor decides what is needed in their programs. 

Some supervisors are in charge of programs funded bj^Cuitside 
sources such as CETA. After the proposed' budget has been approved by 
the adult director, the program supervisor must also negotiate with 
the outside fundiijg agency for program and budget approval-. 

After the budget is adopted by the board of education, , each pro- 
gram supervisor is responsible for its administration. Program 
supervisors must approve any request from adult instructors for sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment before sending the purchase order, 
purchase requisition, or work order to the adult director for apprdvai. 
Each request must then be approved by a purchasing committee , set up 
by the superintendent to assist in cutting costs. 

V. . ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

A. Hiring - Adult vocational education program supervisors recruit 
adult instructors, review applications interview applicants, and 
recommend the top candidates to the adult director ,of vocational 
education. The adult director interviews the top two or three candi- 
dates and reconmends one to the personnel office, which does the actual 
hiring. The board of education must approve the candidate before,, he/ 

<s 
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she is actually hired. All instructors must be certified by the 
Ohio Department of Vocational Education. 

« 

B. Salaries - Salary schedules are established by the board of 
education through negotiations with the teachers' bargaining organic 
zation. ✓ The system-wide scale, based on years of experience, has a 
three ptep scale for vocational teachers. ' However, secondary voca-' 
tional instructors are on a contract and re'ceive an annual wage, 

4. 

whereas adult vocational instructors are hired on a year to year 
non-contractual, full- tine basis and re'ceive an hourly wage. Adult 
instructors are paid comparably and sometimes, more * than instructors 
on contract. ( A three/steto salary scale exists for Jfull- time, hourly, 
instructors. Instructors recSivej^certain amount for zero to two 
year^of teaching experience, a higher amount for three to five years 
of teaching experience, and a higher amount for over five^ years, of 
teaching experience. 

' S VI. PROMOTIONAL/ RECRUITMENT ACTIVIT IES 

Cning District E utilizes the traditional flyers, brochures,' 
articles, radio spots, opep houses, et cetera, when 
moting ^adult\<x^tional education. However, the most effective pvo- 
TTotional/recruitment activity has been wqrd-of-rrouth about successful 
* programs . 

VII. COORDINATION EFFORTS WITH 'OTHER NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
PROGRAMS INVOLVED IN EMPLOYMENT TRAINING - " 

A. Conprehensive Employ m ent Training Act (CETA) - Planning 

District E has an excellent relationship with CETA. . Ideas for CETA 
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pregnane are usually initiated by adult vocational education program 
Supervisors. The idea must be approved all the way up the line to the 
superintendent and the school board. The school board must approve 
any application for a grant or contradt • An adult program supervisor , 
locateAat one of the adult centers, works with CETA programs. Respon 
sibilities of the supervisor include : 

1 . -cWnunicating VLth CETA in terms of getting student referrals 

2. working with , the prims' sponsor to set the criteria or grade < 
levels in reading and math a student must acfiieve before 
enrollment in, a particular course, and 

3. dealing directly with the CETA operations manager concerning 
various operational concerns. 

-Planning District E would like to strengthen its input into the 

process -of selecting CETA clients for various programs and deciding 

whp should or should not continue in a particular program. Planning 

District E would like to conduct the orientation, testing and assess- 

'* t 

ment of eligible CETA clients .> 

A recently initiated orientation program has assisted in placing 
CETA clients in programs which meet their interests, aptitudes, and 
needs. Once their CETA eligibility has been established, individuals 
are given a tour of various programs including what is available. 
After this orientation program, CE$A clients are tested by CETA of- , 
fipials before they- make a final program selection. CETA clients 
must return to the planning district and, visit directly with the 
instructor of the 'course in which they' are interested. This orien- . 
tation program has helped improve the quality;- of training by refer- 
ring CETA clients to the program which is right for them. 




CETA conducts its own basic k education program. Therefore, if 
students do not have basic envfi/ skills for a program, they" are . 
enrolled or channeled intoXhe CETA basic education program. Once . 
stucjents are enrolled in/one of the district's vocational^ programs , one 
hour a day is set up for Vthem to work on reading and math skills. If 
students do not have aiugh schoo^degree , a program is established to 
prepare -them for the graduate equivalency test. * Working with basic 
education has helped expand programs to the students. 

V B. Vocational Education Planning District (VEPD) Consortiym - A 
representative from Planning District E serves on the VEPD consortium* & 
dpd several program supervisors attend /the annual VEPD meetings. The 
chamber- of canmerce * is involved in consortium efforts and is aware of 
the programs Planning District E has to offer. ^ 

C. Community - Planning District £ maintains that the way to have 
a good adult education . program is by bein^ in touch with everyone in 
the community. An extensive relationship with both the business and 
educational conmunity exists. Planning District E works with 'a variety 
of conimunity agencies, which provide students "and sometimes counseling 
services. The district works with oomnunity ageniies* such as 
the Veteran f ti Anamination, Bureau ol Vocational Rehabilitation, 
bureau ut ui\\>loyvci<mt Services, and Chamber of Commerce. * 

VIII. BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, LABOR, AND ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 

Planning District E has worked With the National Alliance of 

Businessrren in soliciting and developing training programs for seme - 

of their vocational participants. Employers can enroll employees into 

existing t^aixiing programs, or Planning District E will provide 




specific "training programs at the actual business or industry site. 
Planning. District E also worJ^with unions and conducts apprenticeship 
programs at various locations throu^iout the geographical service a^ea. 
The district has hired an indiviij^tl Jh time program developer , 

\ time curriculum coordinator) to coordinate cooperative efforts with 

. \ . • • ' 

business and industry. The duties of the program developer/ curriculum 

... ... • • / 

coordinator involves: v 

1. serving as a liaison between instructors and employers 

2. seeking industry input through advisory committees , public 
.relations , et cetera • *■ 

3. con tacting training. directors to familiarize *them with the 
district's adult vocational education programs, ajpd 

4. improving programs by making them p?re responsive to the needs 
% of industry . ^ , ' ^ 

The ultimate g;oal of the job. developer/ curriculum coordinator Is to 

improve job placement by providing programs which reflect th^needs of , 

business and industry and garner their :support and interests 

: : ' f ' ' • ' ' . . : 

IX.- INVOLVEMENT OF ADVISORY GR OUPS 

. — ; — : ■ ' — r ^ . ■ % 

Th? adult director in Planning District E has a general advisory 
conmittee used to obtain opinions on various proposals. Ideas are 
* submitted before the general advisory committee, in addition to the 
smaller craft committees "for each *progf?am. Advisory^ committee members 
are involved in the beginning planning stages of program development. 
The committee assists in determining job needs in the area, planning " v 
^cil^ties j obtaining material^ and ^supplies., reCTuitin^ instructors, ' 
and providing direction to hbw training programs should ?: be contiucted. 

\ ■ , < " 
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The district feels that involving 'the private sector # is .extremely 

- * 

ijnportant, as advisory ccamlttee members are experts in their voca- 

...» 

tional fields and can provide valuable input into programs. Advisory 
committees have also been beneficial :m,obtaining support frcm the 
board of 'education. 

X. PROGRAM EVALUATIONS - 

In Planning District jE full -time adult vocational education 
programs are evaluated according to how well the needs of business and 
industry are being met, the percentage of students placed on jobs, and 
the attrition rates of the program. . 

Part-time courses are evaluated according to enrollment figures. 
A part-time course will not be offered unless the iidnimum number "of 
students required for state reinibursement is enrolled. ° 

XI. COUNSELING AND, ASSESSM ENT . 

Counselors are available to adult students for individual coun- 
seling, crisis , counseling, and group counseling. Group counseling . " 
sessions involve helping adult students develop and maiatain positive 
work values and attitudes. Counselors are more involved in the on- 
going health and Welfare of adult students rather than career coun- 
seling, as the job objectives of most students have been ^.decided before 
they enroll in a particular program.. ' • % * , % . 

Placement coordinators work with students during their last three 
weeks of training.. Students are taught how to complete job applications 
write resumes, and conduct themselves during job interviews. Placement 
coordinators als6 provide adult students with irtforroation ^bout specific 
'job positions. 




XII. ACTIVITIES TO EXPAND AND DEVELOP ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS , 

Major activities identified by adult vocational education program 
supervis'ors as "helping develop adult vocational education programs have 
been the: _ 1 

1. total support of the superintendent and the board of education 

2 . availability of noney to secure materials and supplies necessary 
to maintain ]sl quality program, as well as the facilities in- 
which, to operate them 

3. diversity of funding sources - not haVing to rely on one source, 

such as CETA 

I 4. linkage with adult basic education and cooperation between 
^ programs - the team concept 

5. linkage with advisory committees and private sectors^ and the 

6 . push for improvement - having a staff that is willing to work 
and expresses positivism in that work. 

Concerning impn5vemen,t and expansion of adult vocational program:?, 
tha adult vocational education program supervisors would like to build 
upon the present system. An example of this would be. to expand coor- 
dination efforts with other agencies working in the same direction. 
Another method involves restructuring present curricula toward* a mod- 
ular basis, ,which would allow for the open-entry, open-exit concept.- 
Although this creates more difficulties for the instructor, program 
supervisors believe flexibility when handling the adult clientele is 
extrerreiy important and can be accomplished with the proper equipment 
ancl facilities. 1 
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STUDENT, INSTRUCTOR, AND EMPLOYER DATA OOLLECTED 
FROM THE FIVE EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS ' 

Survey instruments were developed to gather the needed quanti- 
tative and qualitative data from adult students , instructors , and 
employers. Content * validity of the insl^ruments was obtained through 
review by the project advisory council ana consultation with personnel \ 
from the Ohio Advisory Council for Vocational Education. Field 
testing of the instruments was conducted to assess theip Utility, 
clarity , and reliability . . ' * 



STUDENT TATA COLLECTED F*DM THE FIVE 
, EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS * , 



A random sample of adult students stratified by program area was 
selected within each exemplary planning district. Data were gathered 
by means of a survey instrument (Appendix A) from a random sample of 
cfciult students attending classes during April and May of 1981. Results 
were reported for those, adult students responding to the survey instru- 
ment. , f . " v ^ 

Data in Table, 1 shew the mean scores for factors influencing, 
aclults to attend vocational/technical classes. The lowest possible 
. value for each of these factors was l«(no influence). The highest 
possible value for each of these factors was 4 (great influence) . 
The factor that most often influenced the adult students to attend 
vocational /technical classes was a felt, personal need for job skill 
improvement. Other influential factors included the school's repu- 
tation for having quality courses arid good instructors , and having 
class hours that fit students' schedules. 

While Table 1 shows that- a felt, personal need for job skill 
improvement was the. factor that most often" influenced adult students 
to attend vocational/technical courses, Table 2 reveals that over 
one-third of the adult students were attending vocational/technical 
school' to improve existing job skills. Another 33.5 percent enrolled 
to prepare, for career or job changes. Only 11. M percent reported 
non- vocational motivations for enrolling. 
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Table 1 



Mean Scores of Factors Influencing Adults to Attend 
Vocational/Teqhnical Classes 





i lean dcoa e 


Felt a personal need for job skill jjnprovement 


3.345 '. 


School has a reputation for having quality courses 
and good instructors 


2.769 


Class hours fit my schedule 


2.460 


CETA or some other government sponsored program 
paid salary, tuition, and fees. 


2.399 


Tuition and feesVwere reasonably priced 


2.309 


Received school pamphlet listing courses 


2.291 


Friend recommended the program 


2.230 


Wanted to improve job skills to get a promotion " - 


2.050 


No other $SKool within reasonable drivi/ig distance 
offeiwi this course 


1.938 , 


Wanted to socialize with other people 


1.632 


) ' 

Community organisation recommended the course 


1.429 


EJnployer required' attendance s 


1.370 


Employer" paid all or part of the course costs 


1.364 


Instructor contacted me prior to course 


1.359 


Saw a newspaper ad 


1.265 


Course is nedded to keep present job 


"1.245 


Employer paid we for the time I spent in class $ in 
addition to my normal salary/wage 


1.185 


Employer provided release time frcni work to attend 
classes ^ ^ 


1.159 


Saw a television ad 


1.144 


A notice was posted where I work 


1.133 


; --ye-- ss 


• - r 



J 



Table 2 

Reported Percentages of the 
Educational Goals of Adult Students 




Goals 



Improve existing job skills 




;io 


38.9 


Prepare to change jobs or careers 




112 


33.5 


Pursue personal or hobby interests 




38 • 


11.4 


Prepare for my first job . > 


X - 


32 


9.6 


Complete apprenticeship requirements 




' 8 


• 2.4 


Other 




14 


4.2 


Totals 


* 


334 . 


100.0 



/ 
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In order to accomplish their educationa^goals a majority of 
the adult students planned to complete only one course* of a trimester 
or semester nature, as displayed in Table 3. About one-fourth of the 
adult students intended to complete two courses. 

Table 3 

Adult Students 1 Expected Course Completion Rates - 
for Acx:c8Pfjplishing Educational Goals 

♦ 

Methods of accomplishing educational goals f ' % 

* Complete only one course/trimester/semester 178 55.8 

Complete two courses/ primes ters /semesters v 68 21.3 

Complete three courees/trimesters/semesters ■ 20 ^ 6.3 

■ Complete four courses/trimesters/semesters 53 16.6 

; ; 

Totals « 319 100.0 

\ As revealed in Table . 4 , approximately two-thirds of the adult 
students were enrolled' in vocational education courses on a. full- 
time basis. 

Table 4 

Enrollment Status of Adult Students . 



' T 

Status 


- f 




k 


Full-time 


• 21M 


65. 


8 


Part-time 


. -Ill 


34. 


2 


Totals 


325 


100. 


0 
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B Data in Table 5 indicate only about one- fourth of ±he adult students felt 
that attending vocational/techriical courses on a ppJTt-time basis influenced 
their decision to attend courses full-time. v 



Table 5 

Influence of Part-time Attendance on Decisions 
of Students to Attend Courses Full-time 



ft 



r 



Degree of Influence 


f , 


% 


Did influence 


37 


22.8 


Did not influence 


125 


77.2 


1 — 1 — 






Totals ' - , 


162 


100.0 



About one-haH: of the adult students responding attended classes between 
8:00 "AM and 4': 00 FM, while the o^zher half attended evening classes 
(bee Table 6) . , 

\ 

\ 

0 

Table 6 

Time Periods Mult Students Attend Classes 



Time Periods f % 



Day ( Between 8:00 AM and 4:00 PM) ' 17-3 54.1 

Evening (Between ^00 and 11: du PM) 147 45.9 

Weekends (Saturday/ Sunday) ,0 0.0. 



Totals —320 100.0 
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Table '7 reports the percentage of adult students receiving counseling 
concerning selection of vocational courses. Of the adult stydents re- 
sponding, 40.1 percent had visited with a counselor regarding course * 
selection. One hundred percent of these individuals believed' the counseling 
they received was beneficial. On the other hand, 59.9 percent of the adult 
students did not speak with a counselor. Yet, 62 percent of those who did 
not visit a counselor indicated they would have liked to have done so. 

Table 7 

Percentage of Adult Students 
* Receiving Counseling in Course Selection 



Counselor Contact 


f 






Did talk to a counselor 


129 


40 


.1 


Did not talk to a counselor 




59 


.9 


Totals . _ 


322 


100 


.0 



• A summary of the percentage of the course costs paid by adult students 
is given in Table 8. Data revealed that 60.2 percent of the adult students 
did not pay any of their course tuition costs, while 36.5 perdent paid 100 
percent of their course costs . 
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Table 8 

Percentage of Course .Costs Paid by 
Adult Students 



* 

Percent age of Costs * 


. f . 


\ 

% 


*> 

' 0 


165" 


60.20 


2b '•' ' 


5 


1.80 


' SO 


2 


.75 


75 


2 


.75 


100 ' 


100 


36.50 


Totals 


274 


100.00 



Table 9 indicates that two-thirds of the adult students were unem- 

;>L^yed. 

Table 9 



Percer tage Distribution of Adult Students 
By Employment Status 









Status 


f 


% 


Employed 


112 


33.7 


Unemployed 


220 


66\3 


Totals \ . 


332 


100. U • 
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Table 10 describes adult students in terms of working- iburs per week. Of _ 
1 those students employed, 59.8 percent worked 21 hours or more per week. 
However, some measurement error may have occurred as a discrepancy exists 
between the number of adult students responding to this item on the -survey 
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instrument and the number that indicated they were employed. 



Tab^e 10 

Working Hours Per Week of Adult Students 



No. of hours 


worked 






' f 


' V 


0-20 hours 


it 






70 ' 


40.2 


21 hours and 


above 






104 


' 59.8 


. Totals , 








174 


100.0 



INSTRUCTOR^ Ettlfi COLLECTED FROM THE FIVE 
EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 

Data were collected '£rom current instructors withih each exem- 
plary planning district by means of a survey ij^rument (Appendix B), 
Due to the varied teaching schedules of adult instructors (e.g., * 
part- time, evening, short- term) / data were obtained from those in- 
structors currently teaching at the tune of survey distribution 

• (May -Juue, 1J81X. . Results given. below webe obtained from the adult 
instructors who responded to the survey instrument . 

-.Table 11 reports the percentage of ddult instraictQKS by service 

*Aroa. Data revealed Jt hat 63.H. percent taught trade and industrial 
courses, 25 percent taught business and office education courses 

*Thu ranaiiving instructot^s tau^it agricultiire , home economics, and • 

'/ ii'j tribut 4. ve* education courses. 



; - TabXe 11 p 
Percentage of Instructors by Service Area 



Service. area/ 


f 




Agricultural Ed. 


3 




Business arid Office E0. 


- 18 


'25.4 




* • 


Distributive Education 


2" 


•<2>8. " . 


Home Eooncmics Ed.v< #• 


'3 




Trade and Indua^ial Ed. 


- i»5 


• 63.4 j ■ 


1 — 




— e- — 



Totals - '..**v 71 "JOOfO .. . 

* • ... ' 

: : ; . *r^— 1 — 

, ... -33 7 o. ' 95' : 

...... , - -.-•«.. ■: l : : . , 
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Three-fourths qf the adult instructors responding were employed pn a full 
time basis as shewn in Table 12 . 



Table 12. 

Percentage of Part-time /Full-time Teachers 











No. of hours worked per week 


f 


% 




m hours or less (part-time) 


16 


24. 


2 


15 hours or more (full-time) 


50 


' 75. 


8 


. T ' ' * 

/ ' 

Totals 

• 


66 


100. 


0 



Gixty percent of the adult instructors have over ten years of occupa- 
tiorul work experience related to their teaching field, as sunmarized in 
Table "1,3. Another 16 percent have" seven to eight years of work experience 
whiJ,e the renkiining 24 percent have six years or less. 

Table 13' 

Years Work Experience of Adult Instructors 



No. of year£ f % 





* 


1 to 2 


'6' 


8.Q, 






3 to 4 


+ 5 

* 


6.7. 






S to 6 


7 


9'. 3 






7 to 8 


12 


16.0 






11+ years * 


45 


•60.0 



t 



/ Totals' * 75 100.0- 

1 



Although nearly all of the adult instructors had sane post-high school 
education, Table 14 reveals less than one-half (46 percent) held a bachelors 
or nast^rs degree. 

Table 14 . 

Years Post-High School Education 
of Adult Instructors 



Years of Post-High School Education f % 



None 


,: 3 


'4.0 


Less than 1 year 

* 


3 


4.0 


2 to 3 years 


15 


20.3 


4 years 


m 13 . 


17.6 


Associates degree . 


6 


8.1 


Bachelors degree 


23 


31.1 


Masters degree 


11 


14.9 


' Totals 


74 


100.0 
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As illustrated in Table 15, over one-half of the adult instructors 

learned of their present teaching position by personal contact from 

H I 
school personnel (teacher or adndjiistr&tor) . In addition, 19 percent 

learned about their current^ teaching position through coirrounic^tia|s 
with a friend. 

) 

Table 15 

* , Methods Which Recruited Adult Instructors \ 

into Their Present Position * I 



Recruitment methods 
* 


f 


\ % 


Contacted by school personnel 


42 


56.8 


(teacher or administrator) 






^ Heard about the job "from a friend 


m 


18.9 


Applied for a position prior to knowing of the 


8 


10.7 


opening 






Already teaching secondary program and knew of ^ 


5 


6.8 


program development / 






Newspaper ad 


2 


'2.7 


** 

College placement office listed job 


1 


l.H 


Private personnel service referred me 


0 


0.0 


State employment service referred me 


0 


0.0 


Other 


2 


2.. 7 


Totals 

-J— — : 


74 


100.0 
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Data in Table 16 indicate most adult instructors updated their 
instructional skills primarily by attending college or university 
classes or attending* school sponsored inservice programs, courses, or 
workshops. However, nearly one- third of the adult instructors re- 
sponding listed informal methods, such as exchanging ideas with theis? 
colleagues or reading professional or trade magazines as their primary 
means of updating instructional skills. 

Table 16 

Primary' Method Adult Instructors Use to 
Update Instructional Skills 



Method of updating instructional skills f % 



Attend college or university classes 28 37.8 

Attend school sponsored inservice 18 * 24.3 
programs/courses /workshops 

Exchanging ideas with other instructors 12 16.3 

Read professional teacher publications * 8 10.8 
(Voc Ed, School Shop, etc.) 

Read professional trade magazines 4 5.4 

Other ' 4 



Totals / 74 • - 100.0 



> 
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Table 17 denotes that most adult instructors updated their 
occupational skills by exchanging ideas and techixlaues with other 
instructors, r eadin g professional trade publications related to their 
occupational area* or attending college or university classes ., v 

Table 17 

* Primary Method Mult Instructors Use to 
' Update Occupational Skills 



Method of updating occupational skills 



) 



Exchange ideas and techniques with other 19 26.0 
y instructors 

Read professional trade publications related 15 < 20.5 
to their occupational area 

Attend college or university classes 12 16.4 

Work part-time after school hours in the trade 7 9*6 
area 

Attend manufacUirer/supplier workshops 7 9.6 

Read professional teacher publications 6 8.2 
( Vod.Ed. , School Shop, etc.) 

Work in the trade area during the summer 3 4.1 

Other ) 4 5.6 



Totals 73 100.0 
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Data in Table 18 disclose the average rating instructors gave in- 
volvement in course develbprent activities outside the realm of class- 
roam/ laboratory teaching. The lowest possible, value for each of these 
. was 1 (no involvement). The highest possible value for each of these 
activities was 4 (constant involvement). Adult instructors reported 
their highest degree of involvement was in assisting adult vocational 
education students in obtaining employment. However, the mean rating 
for this activity was 2.8, indicating only occasional involvement. 
The adult instructors specified little involvement in course develop- 
ment activities such as counseling students , visiting and working with 
local employers, and working with advisory ccnmittees . 

Table 18 

Mean Rating of Adult Instructors 1 Involvement in 
Course Development Activities 

Course Development Activity Mean Rating 

Assist in job placement of adult voc. ed. students 

Counsel adults concerning employment training courses 
they should take 

Visit local employers to assess training needs 

Coordinate courses with local employers 

Work with advisory committee 

Complete follow-up surveys of adult voc. ed. students • 
Work with local employers to develop adult yoc. ed. curriculum 
Recruitment of adult voc. ed. students 



2.813 
2.480 

2.392 
2.315 
2.253 
2.243 
2.230 
2.069 



r 



Table 19 reveals that a majority of the adult instructors have 
used a competency based education curriculum when teaching adult 

students. Of those instructors who have used a competency based 

< 

education curriculum, 95.8 percent believed it was an effective method 
for teaching adults l 



Table 19 

Percentage of Instructors Using A 
Competency Based Education Curriculum 



Use of CHE 


f 


% 


Have used QBE 


48 


65.8 


Have not used CBE 


,25 


34.2 


Totals 

■ * 


73 


100.0 



Data in Table 20 summarize the percent of time adult instructors 
are involved in classroom lecture, small group and individual demon- 
strations, and supervision of individuals working on projects or at 
cckop training. stations. Of the 72 instructors using classroom lecture, 
62.1 percent reported using the lecture method from 10 to 30 percent of 
the total class time. Over one-half of the instructors using small 
group detronstrations used this method from 10 to 20 percent of the time. 
A similar pattern in using individual demonstrations was reported. 
Approximately 17 percent of the instructors supervising individuals ( 
working on projects or at co-op training stations reported using this 
method 20 percent of the time. Table 20 also illustrates that 

-90- 
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supervising individuals working on projects or at co-op training 
stations was a method used for a greater percent of class time by more 
instructors than any of the other three methods. Almost one-half 
(46.1 percent) of the i/istructors using this method reported its use 
in 50 percent or more of the total class time. 
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Table 20 

Frequency of fciult Instructors Using Various Percentages of Classroom lecture, 
Small Group Demonstration, Individual Demonstration, and Individual Supervision 



. Instructional Activity 








Percent Time Infltructars Spent 


in Instructional Activities 












5% 


10% 


20% 


30% 


40% 


50% 


60*% 


Totals 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 
* 


% 


f \ 


Classroom lecture 


2 




23 


31.9 


15 


20.8 


1U 


19.4 


9 


12.5 


4 


5.6 


5 


7.0 


72 .100.0 


Small group 
demonstration 


S 


7.7 


18 


27.7 


17 


26.2 


9 


13.8 


9 


13.8 


5 


7.7 


2 


3.1 


65 100.0 


Individual 

demonstration 


3 


U,6 


16 


24.6 


20 


30.8 


10 


15.4 


5 


7.7 


4 


6.2 


7 


10^ 


65 100.0 


Supervising 

individuals working 
on projects or at 
co-op training 
stations 


1 


1.6 


6 


9.2 


11 


16.9 


5 


7.7 


12 


18.5 


11 


lft.9 


19 


29.2 


65 100.0 
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A breakdown of part-time and full-tame instructors acoprding to 

» • * 

service area is contained in Table 21. Six of the fifteen part-time 

-/ - * 
teachers taught business and office education, one taught distributive 

education, -and eight taught trade and industrial education. * No part- 
time teachers were fran the agriculture and heme economics service areas. 
Thirty- two of the 47 responding full-time instructors taught in the 
trade and industrial service area. The remaining 31.9 percent of the 
responding teachers represented the other four service areas. — ^ 

Teachers provided the number of years of work experience they had 
acquired. Results shown iri*Table 22 indicate that 13 of the 16 part- 
time teachers (81. 3 t percent) had five or more .years of work experience, 
while 44 of the 50 full-time teachers (88 percent) possessed five or 
more years of work experience. A large percentage df both part-time 
(50 percent) and full-time (62 percent) adult instructors possessed 
eleven or, more years of work experience. 

Frequency distributions contained in Table 23 indicate that 
nearly 70 percent of the part-time teachers held post-high school 
degrees (associates or above) ,^frile only 51 percent of the full-time 
teachers held a post-high school degree. Approximately one- fifth of 
the part-time teachers held a masters degree, 'while a slightly lower 
percentage of the full-time teacherq had earned a masters degree. J ^ 
small percentage of part-time and full-time adult instructors (12.6 and 
6.1, respectively) had completed less than one year of post-high .school 
education. 

Table 24 denotes the methods adult instructors^ used to update 
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Table 21 



Frequency and ^Percentage Distribution 
of Teaching Status by Service Area of Adult Instructors 



Teaching Status 

\ 



Agricultural 
Education 

f % 



Business 
8 Office 
Education 

f % 



Distributive 
Education 

f % 



Hone 
Economics 
Education 

f % 



Trade 6 
Industrial 
Education Totals 



f % 



Part-tune 
Full-time 



0 0 
3 6.M 



6 40.0 
8 17.0 



1 6.7 
1 2.1 



0 0 8 53-. 3 15 100 

3* 6.4 32 68.1 ,47 100 




1»JG 



I 

CD 
CP 
I 



Jable 22 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by 
Years of Work Experience of Adult Instructors 



Reaching Status 



1.- 2 years 
f "% 



3 - H years 
f % 



Years of Work Experience 

7-8 years 
f % 



5-6 years 
f % 



114 years Totals, 
f % f % 



^art-time 
Full-time 



2 12.5 

2 4.0 



1 

4 



6.2 
8.0 



3 18.8 
3 6.0 



2 12.5 

10 . 20.0 



8 50.0 
31 62.0 



16 100 
50 100 
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Table 23 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by 
Post-High School JDducation of Adult Instructors 



Teaching Status 


None ... 


Less than 
1 year 


2-3 


Post-High School Education 

Associates 
years^ 4 years Degree 


. - J 
Bachelors 
Degree 


Masters 
, Degree 


Totals 




ft * 


f % 


<f 


1 ; I 1 

r 


£>.' % 


f % 


f % 


^ f % 


Part-tune 


1 6.3 


1 6.3 


2 


1 6.3 


i; 6.3 


7 


* 3 18.8 


16 100 


Full-tijne 


1 2.Q 


2 »♦.! 


11 


22^ 10 20. ■» 


3 6.3 


15 3d/6 


7 m.2 


„ \s 100 
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Table 24 ■ - 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching status^ 
Method Adult Instructors Use to Update Instructional Skills 1 



Teaching Status 



Part- time 
Full-time 



Attend 
college or 
university 
classes 



Method of Updating Instructional Stalls 




Attend school 
sponsored 
inservice 
workshops 

f % 



5 31.3 
3 18.4 



Exchange 
ideas with 

other 
instructors 



V 25.0 
8 16.3 



Read K ReJI 

professional / professional 

teacher / 1 trade 
publications L*s publications 



2 12.5 
6 12 - .2 



6.2 
6.1 



Other . 



Totals 



1 6.2 16 100 
3 6.1 49 100 
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their instructional skills. Part-time instructors reported that 
school sponsored inservioe progran© were the most frequently utilized 
irethod of updating instructional skills. Another one-fourth of the 
part- tine teachers updated their instructional skills through exchanging 
ideas with other instructors. However/ the primaiy method of instruc- 
tional skill updating most often reported by full-time instructors was 
attending college or university classes. Other major methods included 
attending school, sponsored insexvice programs (18.4 percent) and ex- 
changing id^as with other teachers (16.3 percent). 
* 

Adult instructors vre*e also asked tp indicate the primary method 
they used to update their jcccupational skills. Data included ijk Table 
25' indicate that over 1/3 of the part-time instructors updated^their 
occupational skills through the exchange, of ideas and techniques with 
other instructors . The nost frequently utilized methods of updating' 
occupational skills for the full-time instructors were reading pro- 

, fessional trade publications and exchanging ideas ;and techniques with 
other instructors . 

Inferential statistics .were used to determine what statistically - 
significant relationships, if any, existed between variables included 
in the instructor portion of the study. 

The Chi square test for independence was used to analyze the evi- 

* dehce of association between teaching status and the manner in which 
adult instructors became > aware of their present teaching position. 
Data are presented in Table 26, 1 A Chi square value of 11.99 (p < .10) 
revealed significant variabilis between part-time and full-time 
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Table 25 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status 
by Method Adult Instructors Use to Update Occupational Skills 



Teaching Status 



- Method of Updating Occupational Skills 

Attend Exchange VRead Read Work in Work after Attend 

college or ideas with professional professional trade area school manufacturers/ 
university other teacher trade during hours in suppliers 

classes instructors publications publications sunnier trade area workshops * Other 



Totals 
f % 



Part-tine 2 12.5 6 37.4 1 6.3 2 12.5 2 12.5 1 6.3 2 12.5 0 0.0 16 100 

Full-tine 6 12.5 9 18.8 5 10. »♦ 13 27.1 0 0.0 6 12.5 5 10. U H 8.3 *8 100^ 
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Table 26 

Chi Square of Teaching Status by Manner in Which Adult Instructors 
Became /Ware of Their Present Teaching Position 



Teaching Status 



Newspaper 
ad 



Applied 

for 
position 



Contacted 
by school 
personnel 



Recruitment Method 

Already 

College Heard about teaching 
placement job from ^secondary 
office friend Program 



Other 
f , % 



Totals 



Part-time 
Full-time 



0.0 
ti.l 



S 31.3 
2 *.l 



7 U3.7 
29 59.1 



0 0.0 

1 2.0 



i* 25.0 
9 18. 4 



0 0.0 0 0.0 16 100 

» r 

i» 0.2 2 <*.l **9 100 



11.99 



p < .10 
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instructors according to the methods by wh^ch they became, aware of - 
their present teaching position. A Cramer's -V statistic, which des- 
cribes the apparent strength of statistical association between nomi- 
nal variables, revealed a moderate degree of relationship. 

Table 27 presents the computed Chi square values, which demon- 
strate the dependence of involvement in various course development 
ac^vities upon teaching status . Chi square values indicated signif- 
ic^ftt^^iabii^'^ between teaching status and involvement in: 

1. job placement of adult students 

2. coordination of courses with local employers . 

3. completion of adult student follow-up surveys, and 

4. work with advisory committees. 

Part-time teachers tended to exercise different (lower) levels of 
involvement than full-time teachers in these four course development 
activities. ^ 

Pearson Product Moment correlation coefficients were also computed. 
Results revealed a moderate degree of association between teaching 
status and involvement in the following activities , indicating a tend- 
ency toward a higher level of involvement by full-time teachers: 

1. job placement of adult students (r = .36) / 

2. od^dination of courses with local^ggnpi^ers (r = .31), and ' 

3. work with advisory committees (r = .37). 

A low relationship (r = .29) was found between teaching status and 
completing follow-up surveys of adult students. Negligible association 
wap^hcwn between teaching status and involvement in: 




t 



Table 2\ 

Chi Square Values and Pearson Correlation Coefficients of 
Teaching Status by Adult Instructor 
Involvement in Various Course Development Activities 



, Course Development Activities y£ 

Assist in job placement of adult students * , ^ 9. 614** 

Rearuitmeht of adult students ' • 313 

Coor di nate courses with local employers 7. 498* 

Visit local employers to assess training needs 2.201 

Work with local enployers to develop adult 1.228 
curriculum 

Counsel adults concerning employment 3.419 
training needs 

Complete follow-up purveys of adult students ^ "\ 7.687" 

Work with advisory oonmittees ^ 13.246** 

*p < .10 ' 



p. < .05 



1. recruitment of adult students 
. -2.. visiting employers to assess training needs , and 

3. counseling aduTtfs. 
Part-time and full-time teachers tended to exercise similar levels of 
involvement in these t^hree activities . 

Frequency and percentage distribution data contained in Appendix 
F allow a closer examination of the part-time and full-time instructors 
levels of involvement in each course development activity. 

Adult instructors provided data to indicate the percent of class- 
room time spent using, four selected teaching methods or activities. 
Table 28 presents the Chi^si^uare values and correlation coefficients. 

Significant Chi square* values ^Indicated Variability between teach- 
ing status and use of two of the classrocm activities: lecture and 
supervision of individual project work or co-op training experiences. 
These valtys revealed that teacher uge of these activities was depend- 
ent to some degree upon tneir teaching status. A Pearson correlation 
ooe/ficient of .29 signified a low relationship between teaching status 

and supervision of project work or co-op training expediences, indi- 

\ 

eating that full-time teachers tended to use this class Activity a 
greater percentage of classrocm time than part-time teachers. Corre- 
lation coefficients' indicated low association between teaching status 
and use of the remaining l[hree activities; part-time and fullrtime 
teachers used classrocm lecture, small group demonstrations, and indi- 
vidual demonstrations in similar amounts in their classes. 

Data contained in Appendix G provide the actual number of 
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Table 28 



Chi Square Values and Pearson Correlation Coefficients of 
Teaching Status by Percent of Time Adult ^ 
Instructors Spent in Various Class Teaching Activities 



Claa6 Teaching Activity 

Classroom Lecture 

Small Group Demonstration 

Individual Demonstiatipn 



Supervising Individuals Working on 

Projects.br at Co-op Training Stations 



x 2 


r 


12 . 578* 


• .12 


6.765 


.12 


10.359 


.11 


13.553* 


.29 



*p < .10 
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part-time and full-tiro teachers using the four activities and the 
percent of time spent in each activity. 

The prinary method teachers used to update occupational skills was 
examined by service area (see Table 29). Significant variability 
(x 2 = 38.06, p < .10) was found. The primary nethod of updating occu- 
pational skills^was dependent to some degree upon the service area in 
which the teacher worked. However, these results should be examined 
with caution due to the unequal number of teachers in the service areas 
and tm large number of teachers providing data in the trade and in- 
. dustrial education service area. Business and office education teachers 
te\0bd tofrpdate their occupational skills through college classes and 
the exchange of ideas with other instructors . Although trade and in- 
dustrial education teachers used a variety of methods, the largest per-* 
centage of them (28.9 percent) read trade publications related to their 
occupational area as the primary method of updating their occupational 
skills. 

Adult instructors in each service area listed the number of years 
of work experience they had attained. Table 30 presents the data, 
which through a Chi square test revealed significant variability among 
the levels of the two variables. In addition, a Pearson correlation 
coefficient of . 31" indicated a moderate relationship between service 
area and years of work experience. Trade and industrial education 
teachers tended to have accumulated a greater number of years of work 
experience. However, this result may have again been influenced by 
the large number of trade and industrial education teachers providing 
data. > 
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Table 29 



Chi Square of Service Area by Method Adult Instructors 
Use to Update Occupational Skills 



Service Area 



Method of Updating Occupational Skills 

Attend Exchange Read Read Work in Work after ~ Attend 

college or ideas with professional professional trade area school manufacturers/ 
university other teacher trade during hours in suppliers 

closes instructors publications publications sunnier trade area workshops Other 

ft f% f% f% f%f% f%f% 



Totals 
f % 



Agricultural Education 

Business and Office 
Education 

Distributive 
Education 

Home Economics 
Education 

Trade and Industrial 
Education 



0.0 
35.3 

0.0 

i.o 



0 O.Q 
5 29.3 

1 50.0 
3 100.0 



6 13.3 9 20.0 



0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 66.7 1 33.3 0 0.0 3 100 

1 5.9 1 5.9 1. 5.9 2 11.8 1 5.9 0 0.0 17 100 

0 0.0 0 0,0 0 0*0 0 0.0 1 50.0 0 0.0 2 100 

0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 . 0 0.0. 0 0.0 3 100 

U 8.9 13 28.9 2 f.U 3 6.7 U 8.9 M 8.9 U5 100. 



X 2 ' 38.06 
p < .10 
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Table 30 



Chi Square of Service Area by 
Years of Work Experience of Adiiit Instructors 



Service Area Years of Work Experience 

1-2 years 3 - U years 5-6 years 7 - 8 years 11* years Totals 

f % f % f % f % f % II 

Agricultural Education 0 0.0 

Business and Office U 22.2 
Education 

Distributive Education 0 0.0 

Home Economics Education 0 0.0 

Trade and Industrial ' 2 U . U 
Education 

x 2 = 2U.77 
p < .10 



0 


0.0 


0 


O.OL 


0 


0.0 


3 

* 


100.0 


i 


100 


2 


11.1 ' 


3 


16.7 


tj 


22.2 


S 


27?8 


18 


too 


1 


so.o 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


SO.O 


2 


100 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


66.7 


3 


10*0 


1 


2.2. 


' 3 


6.7 


7 


IS. 6 


32 


71.1 


US 


100 
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All responding teachers in agricultural education had at least 
eleven years of work experience. Teachers in the business and office 
education service area were evenly dispersed on this variable. 
-Seventy-one percent of the trade and industrial education teachers had 
eleven or' more r years of work experience. 

Table 31 presents the Chi square values which test the dependence 
of involvement in various course development activities upon service 
area of the instructor. Significant variability was shown between 
service area and level of involvement in recruiting adult students. 
Levels of instructor involvement in this activity tended to vary ; 
according to the instructor's service area with, agricultural education 
instructors constituting the highest percentage 4 of instructors reporting 
occasional or constant involvement. 

Pearson correlation coefficients are also displayed in Table, 31. 
A positive moderate relationship was found between service area and 
level of involvement in: V 

1. coordinating courses with local employers 

2. visiting local employers to assess training needs, and- 

3. working with local employers to develop adult curricula. 

In addition , a low degree of association was found between service 
area and involvement in job placement of adults, follow-up surveys of 
adults , ,and work with advisory committees . Data contained in Appendix 
H illustrate the level of involvement in each of the eight course 

* 

development activities according to service area. 

Table 32 includes data that describe the number of years of post- 
high school education of the adult instructors in each service area. 



Table 3l 

Chi Square Values and Pearson Correlation Coefficients of 
• Service Area by Adult Instructor ■ 
Involvement in Various 'Course, Development Activities 



yrr- ■ » ; ■ ~ . 

-Course Development Activities 




'.'£-■ 


Assist in job placentertt of adult students 


12.562 \ 


.21 


Recruitment of, adult students . 


3§.9H* 


.05 


Coordinate courses with local employers 


14.411*" 


.31 


Visit local employers to assess training needs 


15.541 


.32 


Work with local employers to develop adult 
curriculum 


- 15.427 


.30 


Counsel adults concerning employment 

training needs ( 4 • r 


15.163 Q 


.08 


Complete follow-up surveys of adult students 


11.292 


.11 


Work with advisory conmittees 


11.838 


.15 



*p < .10 
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Table 32 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by 
Fbst-High School Education of Adult Instructors 



Service Area Post-High School Education 





. None 


Less than ' 
1 year 


2-3 


years 


4 


years 


Associates 


Bachelors 


Masters 


Totals 




f 


V 
T 


f 




f 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f % 


f % 


f % 


Agricultural Eduqation 


0 


0.0 


0 


0^.0 


0 


0.0 




0.0 


0 


^0.0 


1 33-3 


2 66.7 


3 100 


Business and Office 
Education 


0 • 


0.0 


0 i 


0.0 


1 


5.6 


2 


iia 


2 


11.1 


10 55.5 


3 16.7 


18 w 100 


Distributive Education 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


"> 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 100*0 


0 \ 0.0 


2 100 


Hone Economics Education 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 




1 


, 33.3 


0 


0.0 


1 33.3 


"' 1 33.4 


3 100 


Trade and Industrial 
Education 


3 


6.8 


3 


6.8 


14 


31.8 


9 


20.5 


4 . 


9.1 


7 15.9 


4 9.1 


44 100 



■T) 



1 
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All three of the agricultural education adult instructors and both of. 4 
lie' distributive education instructors responding held- a bachelors or 
masters degree. Nearly three-fourths of the business* and office edu- 
cation instructors h^d earned at least a bachelors degree,. All three 
of the home economics 0 education adult instructor^ had completed four 
or rrore*years of post-high school education, but only two had received 
a college degree. The. number of years of education beyond high school 
for the trade and industrial education teachers was widely varied. 
Only one- fourth of the teachers in this service area held bachelors or 
masters degrees. A few (6.8 percent^) of the trade and industrial edi** 
cation teachers reported no education beyond high school, while nearly 
one-third reported they had conpleted two to three years of post-high 
school education. 

Participating adult instructors in each service area were asked 
to identify the primary method they used to update tteir instructional 
skills. Data in Table 33 indicate that a majority /( 61.1 percent) of 
the business and off ice education teachers updated \Q)flse skills by 
attending college or university classes . Over one- third of the trade . 
and industrial education teachers also reported that attending college 
classes was their primary method of updating instructional skills, while 
about one-fourth reported their primary method was attending school 
sponsored inservice workshops. 

Adult instructors in each of the five service areas provided data 
concerning .the manner in which they became aware of their present 
teaching position. Data presented in Table 34 indicate that over one- 
half of the business ^id office education adult instructors were 
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Service Area 



.Table 33 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by 
Method Adult Instructors Use to Update Instructional Skills 



Agricultural Education 

Business and Office 
Education 

Distributive Education 

Heme Economics 
Education 

Trade and Industrial 
Education 



Attend 
college or 
university 
classes 



= J 
1 33.3 

11 61.1 

0 0.0 
0 0.0 

16 35.6 



Method of Updating Instructional Skills 



Attend school 
sponsored 
ineervice 
workshops 



0 0.0 
3 16.6 

2 100.0 

1 33,3 

11 24. 4 



Exchange 
ideas with 

other 
instructors 



1 33.3 
1 . 5.6 



0.0 



2 66.7 



7 15.5 



Read 
professional 

teacher 
publications 



1 33 ,4 

2 11.1 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

4 8.9 



Read 
professional 

trade 
publications 



0 0.0 

1 5.6 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

3 6.7 



Other 
f % 



Totals 
f % 



0 0.0 3 100 

0 0.0 18 100 

0 0.0 2 100 

0 0.0 3 100 

4 8.9 45 ' 100 
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Table 34 



frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by Manner in Which 
Adult Instructors Became Aware of Their Present Teaching Position 



Service Area 



Recruitment Method 



Newspaper 
ad 



Applied 

for 
position 



Contacted 
by school 
personnel 



College 
placement 
office 



Heard about 
job from 
friend 



Already 
teaching 
secondary 

program 



Other 



Tot lis 



Agricultural Education 0 0.0 ^ 0 0.0 3 100.0 

Business and Office 0 0.0 3 16.7 10 55.S 
Education ' 

Distributive Education 0 0.0 1 50.0 . 1 50,0 

Home Economics 0 0.0 0 0,0. 1 33.3 

Education 

Trade and Industrial 2 4.4 4 8.9 26 57.9 
Education 




0 0.0 



10 22.2 



0 0.0 

2 11.1 

0 0.0 

1 33.4 

1 2.2 



0.0 
0.0 

o.n 
0.0 



3 
18 

2 }00 

3 jffi 

ts ioo 



contacted by school personnel, as were all three of the agricultural 
education teachers responding. Likevd.se, over one-half of the trade 
and industrial teachers learned of their present position by being 
contacted by school personnel. However, nearly one- fourth of the ; 
teachers in this service area heard about their jobs from a friefhd. 

Adult instructors in the five service areas were asked to 'indicate 
the percent of class time they used lecture, small group and individ- 
ual demonstrations, and supervision of students on project work or 
at co-op training stations. Chi square tests of independence revealed 
no significant variability between service area and use of these 
teaching activities. However, a Pearson correlation coefficient of 
. 38 indicated a moderate positive relationship between service area 
and use of individual denonstrations . In addition, a low level of 
association between service aarea and use of classroom lecture and 
supervision of individual project or co-op training experiences was 
shown (see Y Tables 36 through 39 contain the data that ^ 

describe the level cj^ i^se o'f each of the four teaching activities by 
teachers in the five service areas. , 

Table 36 denotes that all -three of the agricultural education 
instructors reported using the lecture methbd only ten percent of the ' 

time in their classrooms. Although slightly over one-half of the busi- 
h 

-ness and office education teachers also reported using lectures ten 
percent of their class time, widely varying percentages of use of .this 
method were reported. Similarly, the trade £nd industrial education 
teachers reported wide variation in the use of the lecture Vnethod. 
However, over 70 percerrtr^indioated they lectured 10 to 30 percent of 
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Table 35 



) 



Chi Square Values and PearsoA Correlation Coefficients of 

Service Area by Percent of Time Adult 
. Instructors Spent in Various Class Teaching Activities 



Class Teaching Activities 

Classroom Lecture 

Small Group Demonstration 

Individual Demonstration 

Supervising Individuals Working on 
Projects or at Co-op Training 
Stations 



X 2 


r 


35.359 ' 


.18 


23.052 


.04 


25.857 


.38 


29.949 


.11 



V 
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Table 36 



Service Area 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by 
Percent of Time Adult Instructors Spent in Classroom Lecture 



5% 
f % 



10% 
f % 



20% 
f % 



Percent of Time 



30% 
f % 



40| 

f % 



50% 

f % 



60+% 
t % 



Totals 



Agricultural Education 

Business and Office 
Education 

Distributive Education 

Home Economics 
Education 

Trade and Industrial 
Education 



0 0.0 

1 5.9 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 



3 100.0 
9 52.8 

0 0.0 



0 0.0 
2 11.8 

0 0.0 



0 0.0 

1 5.9 



0 0.0 . 
2 11.8 



0 0.0 
0 0.0 



1 33.3 1 33.3 0 0.0 



0 0.0 



0 0.0 
2 11.8 



1 50.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 50.0 



0- 0.0 1 33. M, 



1 2.3 9 20.5 11 25.0 11 25.0 7 15.8 U 9.1 1 2.3 



3 100 

17 100 

2 100 

3 100 

MM 100 
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their class time* 

Data describing use of small group instruction are presented in 
Table 37. Two of the three agricultural education adult instructors 
used small group demonstrations ten percent or less of the class time , 
wrale one used this teaching activity 50 percent of the class time. 
Over one-half of the business and office education teachers used 

small group demonstrations 10 to 20 percent 'of their class time. The 

i 

remaining business and office teachers reported varying percentages of 
use, raiting up to 50 percent. Only two distributive education teachers 
responded\to this item: one used small group demonstrations ten percent 
of the time land the other 30 percent. Both home economics adult 
instructors usage of this teaching activity was included in the 40 to 
50 percent range. Percent of use of small group demonstrations by 
trade and industrial instructors ranged from five percent to over 60 
percent. However, a large majority (75 percent) of these teachers 
fell into the 10 to 30 percent categories of use of small group demon- 
strations. ^ 

• Table 38 contains frequency and percentage data describing the 
percent of time spent by adult instructors using individual demon- 
strations. With the exception of one agricultural education instructor 
who used this activity over 60 percent of the time, all agricultural, 
distributive, and home economics education adult instructors reported 
using individual demonstrations 30 percent or less of the time. Over 
HO percent of the business and office education teachers used individu^ 
demonstrations HO percent or more of their class time. The mfea^fre- 
quently reported percent of use of individual demonstrations by trade 
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JTable 37 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by 
Percent of Time Adult Instructors Spent in Small Group Demonstrations 



' Service Area 




5% 


10% 


20% 


Percent of 
30% 


Time 
M0% 


50% 


60+% 


Totals 




f 


% 


f 


X 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f % 


Agricultural Education 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


0 


o\o 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33 .n , 


0 


0.0 


3 100 


Business and Office 
Education 


1 


6.7 




26.7 


M 


26.7 


1 


6.7 


3 


20.0 


2 


13.2 


0 


' 0.0 


15 100 


Distributive Education 


0 


0.0 


* 1 


SO.O 


0 


?'° 


1 


50,0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 100 


home Economics 
Education 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


1 


50.0 

r 


0 


0.0 


2 100 


Trade and Industrial 
Education 


3 


7.5 


11 


27.5 


13 


32.5 


6 


1S.0 




10.0 


1 


2.5 


2 


5.0 


M0 100 



/ 
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Table 38 



Service Area 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by 
Percent of Time Adult Instructors Spent in Individual Demonstrations 



&% 
f % 



10% 

f % 



20% 

f % 



Percent of Time 



30% 
f % 



M0% 
f % 



50% 

f % 



60+% 
f % 



Totals 
f t 



Agricultural Education 

Business and Office 
Education 

Distributive education 

Home economics 
Education 

Trade and Industrial 
Education 



0 0.0 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 



0 0.0 
3 17. 6* 

1 SO.O 
1 &0.0 



2 66.7 

3 17.6 

1 SO.O 

0 0.0 



3 7.7 11 28.2 1U 3S.B 



0 0.0 

M 23.5 

0 0.0 

1 SO.O 



,0.3 



0 0.0 

1 5.9 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 



0 0.0 

2 11.9 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 



1 33.3 

M 23.5 

0 0.0 

0 0.0 



4 10.3 2 5.1 1 2.6 



3 100 

17 100 

2 100 

2 100 

39, 100 
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and industrial education teachers was 20 percent. Over one-half of 

these teachers used individual demonstrations 10 to 20 percent of their 

t 

class time. 

The percent of time adult instructors spent supervising individ- 
uals working on projects or located at co-op training stations is • 
presented in- Table 39. Nearly two- thirds of the business and office 
education teachers participated in this teaching activity 50 percent 
or more of their class time. In addition, nearly two-thirds of the 
trade and industrial education adult instructors supervised individuals 
working on projects or at co-op training stations 40 percent or more of 
the time. 

Table 40 depicts the relationship between work experience and post- 
high school education' of the adult instructors. The computed Chi square 
value revealed significant variability between years of work experience 
and amount of post-high school education. In addition, a Pearson ^ 
correlation coefficient of .33 indicated a moderate positive relation- 
ship between the two variables. An increase in the number of years of 
work experience tended to be associated with a greater amount of post- 
high school education of the adult instructors. • 

Data were analyzed to investigate the relationship between years 
of work experience and involvement of adult instructors in various 
course development activities . Table 41 contains the Chi square values 
and correlation coefficients that describe these relationships. The 
computed Chi square value showed significant variability between 
assisting in job placement of adults and work experience of instructors. 
Mb significant Chi square values were found between work experience and 
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I Table 39 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by Percent of Time Adult Instructors 
Spent in Supervising Individuals Working on Projects or at Co-op Training Stations 

*■ 

Service Area Percent of Time 

" 5% * ' 10% 20% 30% jlOt 50% 60+% Totals 

f % f % f % f % f % f % f % f % 

Agricultural Education 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 50.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 50.0 2 100 

Business and Office 1 7.1 1 7.1 1 7.1 2 14.5 0 0.0 3 21.4 6 42.8 14 100 

Education «• ■ , ■ 

Distributive Education 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 100*0 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 100 

Hone Economics 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 66.7 0 0.0 1 33.3 0 0.0 0 0.0 3 100 

Education 

Trade and Industrial 0 0.0 5 11.6 7 16.3 3 7.0 10 23.3 8 18.5 10 23.3 H3 100 

Education 
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Table MO *- 

Chi Square of Work Experience by , 
Post-High School Education of. Adult Instructors 



Years of Work Experience 












Post-High School Education 


















Less than 


























None 


1 


year 


2-3 


years 


M 


years 


Associates 


Bachelors 


Masters 


Totals 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


1 


f 


% 


f 


% 


. f 


% 


f % 


1-2 years 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


16.7 


3 


50.0 


•2 


33.3 


6 *100 


3 - M years 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


* M 


80.0 


0 


0.0 


5 100 


5-6 years 


1 


1M.3 


1 


1M.3 4 


0 


0.0 


1 


1M.3, 


0 


0.0 


2 


28.5 


2 


28.6 


7 100 


7-8 years 


0 


0,0 


1 


8.3 


1 


8.3 


' 1 


6.3 


3 


25.1 


6 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


, 12 100 


!!♦ years 


2 


M.S 


1 


2.3 


1^ 


31.6 


11 


25.0 


1 


2.3 


8 


18.2 


7 


15.9 


MM 100 



X* = 38. M0 
p < .10 
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Table HI 



Chi Square "Values and Pearson Correlation Coefficients of 
Work Experience by Adult Instructor 
* Involvement in Various Course Development Activities 



Uourse iJeveioproenL Acxiviuies 


v2 


J. 


Assist in job placement of adult students t 


23.714* 


■ .14 


Reortiitment of adult students 


9.344 


■ ■ .12 


Coordinate courses with local employers 

V 


12.172 


.17 


Visit local employers to assess training 
needs 


10.791 


.55 


0 l 

Work with local employers to develop adult 
curriculum 


8.817 

V 


.15 


Counsel adults concerning employment 
, training courses 


r 9.627 


.17 


• Complete follow-up surveys of adult students 


15.562 


• .03 


Work with advisory conmittees 


12.109, 


, .11 



< 

*p < .05 
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involvenent in the other course development activities. However, a 
Pearson correlation coefficient of * 55 revealed a substantial positive 
relationship between adult instructors 1 years of work experience and • 
the extent of their efforts to visit local employers to assess training 
needs . Frequency and percentage distributions that describe adult 
instructors 1 involvenent in each of the course development activities 
accorxiing to their years of work experience are presented in Appendix I . 

Table 4.2, includes Chi square values and correlation coefficients 
describing relationships between work experience and adult instructors 1 ' 
use of four selected teaching activities . Results showed significant 
.variability between adult instructors 1 years of work experience and 
percent of time they used: " 1 
'-'1. tlassrodm lecture * ;• . . ' 

; 1. individual ^demonstration , and \ \ . 

. 3. supervision of students working on projects or at co-op training 
stations. v 

In addition, a moderate positive correlation coefficient of .32 indicated 
that adult instructors with more years of work experience tended to use 
individual danonstrations a greater percent of their class time. A low 
association was found between years of work experience and frequency of 
use of classroom lecture. Frequency and percentage distributions des- 
cribing the use of each of the four teaching activities according to 
the instructors 1 years of work experience are presented in Appendix ^J. 

Adult instructors 1 primary method of updating their instructional 
skills according to their years of 'work experience my be examined in 
Table 43. Of the six instructors with one to two years of work 



Table 742 



Chi Square Values and Pearson Correlation Coefficients of 
Work Experience by Percent &f Tine Adult 
Instructors Spent in Variolas Class Teaching Activities 



Class Teaching Activities x 2 £ 

Classroom Lecture - , 42.313** .24 

Small Group Demonstration - , - 17.601 " .03 

Individual Demonstration 45.681* .3? 

Supervising Individuals 44-762* .05 
Working on Projecta .or at 7 
Co-op Training Stations 



*p < .10 
**p < .05 
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Table 43 



Frequencji and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience by 
Method Adult Instructors Use to Update Instructional Skills 



Years of Work Experience 



-Method of Updating Instructional Skills 



Attend 
college or 
university 
classes 



Attend school 
sponsored 
inseryice 
workshops . 



Exchange 
ideas with 

other 
instructors 



Read 
professional 

teacher 
publications 



Read 
professional 

trade 
publications 



Other 



Totals 





f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


; % 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


1-2 years 


3 


50.0 


2 


33.3 


1 


16.7 


0 


q.o 


* 0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


100 


3 - **' years 


2 


40.0 


* 1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


0 

* 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


100 


5 - 6 years 


4 


57 rl 


- a 


14.3 


1 


11.3 


;o 


0.0 


1 


14. 3 


0 


0.0 


7 


100 


7-8 years 


6 


54.5 


i 


9,1 


1 


9.1 


2 


18.2 


" p 


0.0 


.1 


9.1 


11 


loo 


11+ years 


13 


28.9 


13 


-28.9 


8 


17.7 


5 


11.1 


3 


6.7 


3 


6.7 


45 


100' 
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experience, three updated their instructional skills by attending 
college classes, two by attending school Sponsored inservice workshops, 
and one by exchanging ideas with other instructors. Over one-half of 
the instructors with, -five to six years and seven to eight years of 
work experience updated their instructional skills through college 
classes. Instructors with eleven or more years of work experience used 
a variety of methods of updating their instructional skills: thirteen 
enrolled in college classes, thirteen attended school sponsored in- 
service workshops , eight exchanged ideas with other instructors , eight 
read professional teacher or trade publications, and three used some 
other method to update their instructional Skills. \ . 

( Primary methods of ujxlating occupational skills were also examined 
^ccacdi^jg to the instructors 1 ]/ ears °f work experience, (see Tajble 44). 
One-half of the instruqtors with one to two years and 40 percent of v 
those with three to four years of work experience Updated their occupa- 
tional skills through the exchange of * ideas with other instructors. 
Three of the seven instructors with five to six years work experi- 
ence read trade publications t0, update their occupational skills. 
Instructors with seven' to eight years of work experience were widely 
scattered in their prin^ry method of updating occupational skills. 
Over one- fourth of the instructors with eleven or more ye4rs of work 
experience exchanged ideas with other instructors as their primary 
method of updating occupational skills. 

Table 45 describes the manner in which adult instructors became 
aware of their present teaching position. In all work experience 
categories the most frequently reported mahner was contact by school 
personnel. 
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Table ii4 

^ Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience 
by Method Adult Instructors Use to Update Occupational Skills 



Years of Work Experience ' Metfiod of Updating Occupational Skills 

Attend Exchange , Read Read Work in Work after Attend 

* college or ideas with professional professional trade area school manufacturers/ 
university other Jeacher trade during hours in suppliers 

/ classes jjistructors publications publications summer trade area workshops Other Totals 





f 


% 


f 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


1*2 years] 


2 


33.3 


3 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


l 


16.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


o.d 


6 


100 


3 - 4 years 


1 


20.0 


2 


MO.O 


0 


0.0 


l 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


100 


5-6 years 


0 


0.0 
i 


1 


1M.3 


1 


^m.3 ~ 


3 


M2.8 


2 


28.6 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


7 


100 


7 - 8 years 


♦ 3 


27.2 


1 


9.1 


1 


9.1 


u 2 


18.2 


0 


0.0 


2 


18.2 


0 


0.0 


2 


18.2 


U 


100 


11+ years 


. 6 


13.6 


12 


27.3 


4 


9.r 


8 


18.2 


1 


2.3 


5 


ll.M 

i 


6 


13.6 


■< 2 


H.S 




100 
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' Table 45 

Frequency and Percentage Distrifeti^on of Work Experience by Manner in- Which 
Adult Instructors Became /Ware of Their Present Teaching Position 

4 



Years of Work Experience 



Recruitment Method 



Already" 





Newspaper 
ad . 


Applied 

for . 
position 


Contacted 
by school 
personnel 


College j 
placement 
office 


Heard about 
job from 
friend 


teaching 
secondary 
program 




f 


% 


f 


% 


£ i 


f 




f 


% 


f % 


1-2 years 


0 


0.0 


1 


16.7 


3 49.9 


1 


16.7 


1 


16.7 


0 0.0 


3-4 years 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


2 40.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


40.0 


<f o.o 


5-6 years 


0 


0.0 


2 


28.6 


3 42.8 ' 


0 


0.0 


2 


28.6 


0 0.0 


7-8 years 


0 


0.0 


1 


9.1 


5 45.4 


0 


4 0,0 


3, 


27.3 


2 18.2 


11+ years 


2 


4.4 


3 


6.7 


29 "64.5 


0 


, 0.0 


6 


13.3 


3 6.7 
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Table 46 contains the Chi square values and correlation coeffi- 
cients calculated to describe the association of amount of post-high 
school education with instructors 1 involvement in course development 
activities. Results revealed significant variability among post-high 
school education, and working with local employers to assess training 
needs. A low association was found bgf&JSen post-high school education 
and level of involvement in. adult student job placement and working 
witn employers to assess training needs and develop the adult curriculum. 
Frequency and percentage distributions presented in Appendix K describe 
the levels of involvement in each of the eight course development 
activities according to the post-high school^ education of the adult 
" instructors and show that thc^se with greater amounts of post-high' school 
education tended to indicate higher levels of involvement in course 
development activities. v~ 

Methods of updating instructional skills were also examined by 
^^ost^aigh school education (see T£ble 47), Results indicated that 
nearly two- thirds of the non-degree adult : instructors enrolled in 
college classes or school sponsored inservice workshops as the prijnaiy 
method of .updating their instructional skill$. A large majority of 
.instructors with an, associates degree updated their instructional skills 
by attending college classes. 

Those instructors holding bachelors and- masters degrees used many 
methods to update their instructional skills: over 40 percent attended 
college classes, nearly 20 percent participated in school sponsored 
inservice workshops, and nearly 20 percent exchanged ideas with other 



J! 

Table 46 



Chi Square Values and Pearson Correlation Coefficients of 
Post-Higji School Education by Adult Instructor 
Involvement in Various Course Development Activities 



r . Course Development Activities 


* 2 


i r 


Assist in job placement of adult students 


24\834 


• .24 


Recruitment of adult students 


^8.334 


.04 


Coordinate courses with local employers 


15.729 «. 


.08 


Visit local employers to assess training needs 


17.512 


.14 


Work with local employers to develop adult 
curriculum 


26.043* 

K 


.17 


Counsel adults concerning employment^ 
training needs r 


17.443 ' 


.07 - 


Complete follow-up surveys of adult students 


15.180 


.08 


Work with advisory committees 


20.669 


.09 



s '«p < .10 
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Table 47 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Post-High School Education by 
Method Adult Instructors Use to Update Instructional Skills 




None 

Less than one year ' 
2-3 yearn . 
4 years 

Associates degree 
Bachelors degree 
Masters degree 



Attend 
college or 
university 
classes 



0 0.0 

2 66.7 

6 40.0 

2 15.4 

5 83.9 

9 40.9 

4 36.4 



Method of Updating Instructional Skills 



Attend school 
sponsored 
inservice 
workshops 



Exchange 
ideas with 

other 
instructors 



Read 
professional 

teacher 
publications 



Read 
professional 

trade 
publications 



Other 



Totals 



f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 






% 


f 


% 


2 


66 .7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3^ 


' — o 


0.0 


3 


100 


0 


0.0 i 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


3 


20. a 


2 


13.3 


2 


13.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


13.4 


15 


100 


7 


S3. 8 


2 


15.4 


1 


7.7 


0 


0.0. 


1 


7.7 


13 


100 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


16.7 


0 


0.0 


- 0 


0.0 


6 


100 


4 


18.2 


4 


18.2 


3. 


13.7 


1 


4.5 


1 


4.5 


22* 


100 


1 


9,1 


3 


27,2 


1 


9.1 


2 


18.2 


0 


0.0 


11 


100 



i. 
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instructors. Over one-third of the teachers with masters degrees up- 
dated their instructional skills by attending college classes. ^In 
addition, over one- fourth exchanged ideas with other instructors to up- 
date their instructional skills, while nearly 20 percent read trade 
publications for the same purpose. 

Table 48 describes the reported use of methods of updating occu- 
pational skills for instructors with various levels of post-high school 
education. Teachers with less than one year of post-high school educa- 
tion used the following methods to update *their occupational skills: 
attended college classes, read trade publications, worked in -the trade 
area during the summer, and attended manufacturers 1 workshops. Although 
teachers with two to three years of post-high school education used 
d^veral methods to update their occupational skills, over* one- fourth 
used the exchange of ideas with other instructors as their primary, 
method. An equal percentage (30.8) of instructors with four years of 
education after high school exchanged ideas with other instructors and 
read trade publications related to their occupational area as their 

primary method of updating occupational skills. Over one-third of the ^ 

■ - *C 

"teachers holding bachelors degrees updated their occupational skills 

primarily through the exchange of ideas with other instructors . Close 

to one- fifth of the teachers with masters degrees reported using each 

of the following as their primary method of updating occupational skills 

1. exchanged ifieas with other instructors 

2. read trade publications related to their occupational area 

3. read professional teacher publications, and 

4. attended manufacturer/supplier workshops. 



W" ■ ■ • ». • . » ' * * • 
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Table 48 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Poet-High School Education 
by Method Adult Instructors Use to Update Occupational Skills 



ftast-High Scnool l iucation 



university other 



Method of Updating Occupational Skills 

Work in Work after 
wte are 
during 



Read \ Read 
pfessi 
teacher trade 



Attend 



Attend Exchange neau \ iwwj — . — * — -- 

colleee or ideas with profesaional^prpfessional trade area school manufacturers/ 
& . - — < — ^ i~ hours in suppliers 



Other Totals 





f 


1 


f 


% 


f 




f 


% 


f 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


None 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.4 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


Usss than one year 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.4 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


2-3 years 


2 


13.3 


4 , 


26.6 


1 


6.7 


2 


13.3 


1 


6.7 


1 


6.7 


1 


6.7 


3 


20.0 


15 


100 


4 years 


1 


7.7 


4 


30.8 


1 


7,7 




30.8 


Q 


0.0, 


2 


15.3 


1 


7:7 


0 


0.0 


13 


100 


Associates degree 


3 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


16.7 


6 


100 


Bachelors degree 


3 


14. 3,' 


a 


38.1 


2 


9.5 


3 


14.3 


0 


0.0 


3 


14.3 


2 


9.5 


0 


,0.0 


21 


100 


Misters degree 


1 


9.1 


2 


18.2 


2 


18.2 


2 


*18.2 


1 


9.1 


1 


9.1 


2 


18.1 


0 


0.0 


11 


100 



9 

ERIC 
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Adult instructors with various amounts of post-high school educa- 
tion reported the manner in which they became aware of their present 
teaching position (see Table 49). A large majority of the non-degree- 
holding teachers learned of their position through contact by school 
personnel. One- third of the teachers having associates degrees learned 
of their position through personal contact by school personnel. Another 
one- third of the instructors with associates degrees heard about their 
teaching positions from a friend. The final one-third learned of their 
position while they were already teaching in a secondary program. Over 
40 percent of the adult instructors with bachelors and masters degrees 
were contacted by school personnel concerning their present teaching 
position. Nearly one-third of the teachers with bachelors degrees 
learned of the position frcm a* friend. Over one-fourth of the adult 
instructors with masters degrees were already secondary teachers and 
knew of the adult teaching opportunity .due to program expansion and 
development. 

Chi square values and Pearson correlation coefficients were 
calculated to determine the association between post-high school 
* education level of adult instructors and the extent *to which instructors 
utilized four selected teaching activities. Results in Table 50 
revealed significant variability among the instructors 1 post-high school 
education and the percent of time they used small group demonstrations 
in their classes. Frequency and percentage distributions for each of 
the four teaching activities are presented in Appendix L. 

\ 
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Table 49 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Poet-High School Education by Manner in Which 
Adult Instructors Became Aware of Their Present Teaching Position ' 



Post-High School Education 



Recruitment Method 



Newspaper 
ad 



Applied 

for 
position 



Contacted 
by school 
personnel 



College 
placement 
office 



Heard about 
job from 
friend 



Already 
teaching 
secondary 

program 



Total* 





f 


% 


f 


■ % 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


None 


} 


1 

0.0 


" 1 


33.3 


2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0, 


.0.0 


3 


100 


Lees than one year 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


2 


66 1 7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


♦o 


0.D 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


2-3 years 


0 


0.0 


1 


6.7 


10 


66.6 


0 


o.o . 


3 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


6.7 


IS 


100 


4 years 


1 


1 

7.7 


0 


0.0 


11 


84.6 


0 


0.0 


1 


7.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


13 


100 


Associates degree 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


V 2 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


33.3 


2 


33. 4 


0 


0.0 


6 


100 


Bachelors degree 


0 


0.0 


4 


18.3* 


9 


40.9 


1 


4.5 


7 


31.8 


0 


0.0 


1 


U.S. 


22 


'100 


Masters degree 


1 


9.1 


1 


9- 1 


S 


45.4 


0 


0.0 


1 


9.1 


3 


27.3 


0 


0.0 


. 11 


100 



Table 50 



Chi Square Values and Pearson Correlation Coefficients of 
Post-High School Education by Percent of Time Adult 
Instructors Spent in Various 'Class Teaching Activities % 



Class Teaching Activities 

Classroom Lecture 

Small Group Demonstration 

Individual Demonstration 

Supervising Individuals 

Working on Projects or at 
Co-op Training Stations 



i 2 


r 


31,353 

m 


.06 


49.507* 


.11 


39.196 


.11 


51.110 


.01 



.10 
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EMPLOYER DATA COLLECTED FROM THE FIVE 

EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS ' ■ 

Information concerning adult vocational education programs was 
obtained from a random sample of employers stratified by type of program. 
A survey instrument (Appendix C) and cover letter (Appendix D) were 
mailed to employers purposefully identified by the planning districts as 
being involved in adult vocational education programs* In order to in^ 
crease response rates., a second ir^trurcent and cover letter (Appendix E) 
wepe mailed to nonrespondents . Sixteen usable survey instruments were 
received. The following data were, obtained from, those employers 
responding to the survey instrument. 

Fifty ' percent or more of the employers have made the following : 
incentives available to improve employees 1 skills throiigh vocational/ 
technical courses : 

1. reimbursing employees for tuition, texts and other fees related 
to classed, and 

2. providing employees release time- frcm work to attend classes. 
In addition, seven of the sixteen employers responding stated thltt pro- 
motions are based, in part, on the* successful couplet ion of vocational/ 
technical classes. 

The most frequent activity i&Licated by employers as being conducted 
cooperatively between employers and the vocational/ technical school was 
the use of employer facilities as a classroom or laboratory. Other co- 
operative activities reported by more than one-third of the employers 

• i- ■- * : V * 

include: ' < * • * ' ■ n 



1. course content cboperatively developed between employer ancj 
vocational/ technical school 

2. materials ; and svxpplies haye txaen donated to the vocational/ 
technical school *• C^X 

• ' 3 . employer recommended vocational/ technical instructor for course , 

- and . • . : , •' '•• • 

4. employer has agreed to provide a training station for cooper- 
ative education activities. ' \ 

A majority of employers reacting to a list of employee training 

activities believed the following activities should be . initiated by the 

vocational/ technical school: 

1. skill development courses provided. on the job site 

2. short length employment training workshops (1 or 2 days ) provided 
for employees 

3. management and supervisory classes and workshops . ., 

4. skill training of new employees , ^ 

s 5. upgrading employment skills of older employees 

6. vocational/tedmical school counselors help assess employee 
training needs / . 

- 7. vbcational/technical school placement counselors reccmmand and 

screen job applicants, and 

8. vocational instructors and administrators visit ybur business 
or trade area to identify current training needs of employees. 

In addition, a majority of the employers indicated the following em- 
ployee training activities have be&v initiated by the vocational/ 
technical school: 

1. short length employment training workshops (1 or 2 days) 
provided for employees 

r A2. reading, writing, and math courses are provided "along with 
skill development courses 

.i + ■ * * 

3. management and supervisor^ classes and workshops 
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4. skill training of prospective employees . 

5 upgrading the employment skills of older employees 

■ 6 . vocational/ technical school counselors help assess anployee 
training needs 

•7. vocational/technical school placement counselors recommend and ' 
. screen job applicants, and 

8. vocational instructors and adnainistrators visit your business 
or tradearea to identify current training needs of ^ employees . • 

' Soireciis crepancies existed between the employers 1 ratings of 

training activities that should be initiated and those that have been «. 

initiated by the vocational /tedinical school. While 66 percent of the 

responding employers believed the school should initiate .skill develop-' 

ment courses on the jo£> site, only 45 percent indicated that this 

activity had been performed by the , school. Regarding providing skill 

training for new employees , 73 percent of the resgondirig employers 

indicated it should be initiated, and 50 percent indicated it had not 

been initiated. 

The activities which a majority of the responding employers 
believed should not. have been initiated by the vocational/technical 
school were (1) providing reading, writing, and math along with skill 
development courses and (2) skill training of prospective employees. 
However, 75 percent of the employers reported that the vocational/ 
technical school had initiated the incorporation of reading, writing, 
and math courses along with skill development training. In addition, 
60 percent of the employers indicated that skill training of prospective 
employees had been initiated by the vocational/technical school. 
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- > LITERATURE SEARCH 

An extensive review of the current literature on exemplary adult 
vocational education programs was performed.* The Mechanized Information 
Center at The Ohio State University made it economically feasible to 
thoroughly search the entire ERIC system and the related behavioral 
science areas. Over 150 potential references were identified through 
the ERIC search, but only the projects described in this literature 
review were directly related "to adult vocational education exemplary 
progipams. Although many exemplary programs worthy of study nay exist 
across the United States, the review of literature revealed an extremely 
limited amount of written documentation. The najtirity of the literature 
on adult vocational education described research results , career edu- 
cation exploration and orientation programs, and one-time pilot projects. 
Very little information was found regarding program policies and prac- 
tices of exemplary adult vocational education programs. The annotated 
bibliography summarizes existing reports of adult vocational education 
exemplary programs which are believed to be appropriate to describing 
true innovations of an exemplary nature to the Ohio Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education. 

Marshall, Martha. A Model for a School - Canmunity Based Adult 

Education Prdgreim. Arkansas State Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, ERIC Document ED 159403, 1978. 

The purpose of this project was to develop a model adult education 
program as an integral part of the public school system that would pro- 
vide training and/or skill upgrading for adults in vocational education. 
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The Cabot School District* in Cabot, Arkansas was the site of implemen- 
tation. The district hire an adult education coordinator to oversee 
the two year effort. The following objectives were satisfactorily K 
achieved: > . 

, 1. develop a nodel plan for conducting adult vocational education 
for use in small or medium-sized rural school districts 

2. develop and disseminate a booklet containing a step by .step 
process for planning, implementing, and evaluating adult programs, 

3. coordinate the adult class schedules with canmunity affairs 
activities through the development and dissemination of a school 
conrnunity activity calendar 

4. establish a vocational education advisory council 

5 . develop and administer^ instruments to assess the quality of the 
program 

6. provide adult instruction based on the needs of the conrnunity 
^ as determined by responses to surveys administered to individ- 
uals and businesses, and 

7. establish an imp(roved school-conmunity relationship. 
The implications for policy and practice in Ohio resulting frcm 

this project would be principally fron Objective One wherein adult 
vocational education is described for schools of small and medium size. 
Practices described might enable the encouragement df adult vocational 
education to be conducted in schools other than just vocational schools. 

While this Ohio Advisory Council for Vocational Education project 
did not attempt to discern differences by school type, a pervasive 
opinion seems to exist that many smaller schools have not taken advan- 
tage of the many opportunities afforded by adult education. 



Brewer, Norma. Competency Based Adult Vocational Education: Two Models 
for Future Growth , (proceedings of a National Invitational Workshop 
on Competency Based Adult Education), Austin, Texas, ERIC Document 
ED 17H765, 1978. 

The two adult vocational education projects were developed in 
Alabama. The first was developed by Auburn University in 1978 and was 
called the CBAVE (Competency Based Adult Vocational Education) project, 
it was based on the premise that job success is dependent upon both 30b 
related skills and general'' life-coping skills. The primary function of 
the CBAVE project was to develop a model to infuse general life-coping 
skills into the vocational curriculum. Sixty- four such skills were 
included in the project . 

The PAVE (Performance Based Adult Vocational Education) project 
was designed to develop an adult competency based education program 
using a research-based instructional systems design and to assess the 
application of VTECS (Vocational Technical Education Consortium of 
States) curriculum materials . The effort involved 39 instructors and 
400 adults. Evaluation of the project from both groups was very posi- 
tive. The use of certain VTECS catalogs was found to be successful in 
the adult classes. 

Although many schools in this Ohio Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education study utilize competency based education, sane beneficial 
implications for practice may be derived from VTECS materials. 

Brower, Sally, and others. Case Studies of Vocational Education - CETA 
Coordination: A State of the Art Report . Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education, Washington, D.C., ERIC Document ED 185377, 
1980. 



This document reports , results of a nationwide study designed to 




identify and analyze exemplary mechanisms for facilitating coordination 

* * ■ * • 

of vocational education and eligible prime sponsors. Included in this ; 
document are 111 case studies of .programs demonsl^ting exemplary 
coordination mechanisms. These case studies are divided into three 
sections: 

1. coordinated vocational education > Title IV programs 

2 . rooniLnated vocational education - CETA programs, and 

3. coor din ated programs between vocational education and other 
tr ain ing and employment service providers. 

Descriptions of the case studies include title, location, agency, prime 

sponsor, funding, contact person, overview of the program, and a brief 

description of the program abtivitieg. i 

Policies and practices from this nationwide study which aid in 

* * 

establishing an interface between CETA and vocational education could 
prove to be productive for Ohio schools . ' 

Russell, Earl, B., and others. Competency Based Adult Vocational 

. Education Programs: A National Survey . The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, Ctolumbus, Ohio, 1978. „ 

Results of the national survey indicated that when compared to the 

overall scope of adult vocational education, competency based adult 

vocational education programs are practically non-existent. The study ^ 

suggests that the following practice^ are especially ijnportant in 

effective competency based adult vocational instruction: 

1. learners are pre-assessed uppn entry to .determine their skills 
and objectives to be achieved, rather than all learners studying 
the same objectives 

2. instruction is segjnented into manageable units, each containing 
relat^lob skills 
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3. each learner ii aUbowscTljo'pro^ subsequent instruction as 
performance objectives are met 

*K instruction offers learning alternatives 

5. if the learner does not achieve the objective, a different 
method of instruction is provided or suggested 

6. learner performance is recorded as each objective is achieved 

7. greater emphasis is placed upon exit requirements (proficiency) 
than upon entrance requirements, and 

8. criterion - referenced evaluation is used. 

Ten site visits were made to exemplary competency based adult 
vocational education programs in eight different states. A brief de- 
scription of each sitej including location, contact person, school 
description, program description, curriculum and instructional materials 

i. 

used, staff training in competency based education, and program 
strengths and limitations is included in the report. 

Examination of the open-ejvtxy/open-exit nature of the competency 
based education system could suggest policy and practices for adult, 
vocational education in Ohio to provide even greater flexibility in 
meeting the needs of students. / 

Granger, James, and others (ed.>. Abstracts of Selected Cooperative t 
Adult Education Programs . The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, Columbus, Ohio, 1975. 

This publication contains abstracts of twenty-nine cooperative 
adult education programs at twenty-nine different sites. These pro- 
grams were selected from a list of 108 cooperative adult education 
programs identified by program directors as meeting the parameters 
listed on the following page. 
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1.- Programs must be cooperative between a private business, 
industry or group pf industries, and a state affiliated 
educational agency 'such as a' local school, a camuinity college 
ar state department. 

2* The cooperative arrangement may be formal or informal, but the 
result must have berth organizations contributing one or more of 
the following: direct funding, participant or teacher release 
time, intensive planning, facilities, equipment or materials. 

3. The program must be primarily for participants who are adults 
(i.e. over 16 and assuming adult roles) viho have less than a 
high school education and who are not enrolled in a full or 
part-time traditional diploma-seeking program. 

4. The program may include any one or more of the following areas: 
job skill training, basic education, canputatitinal skills, 
writing, reading, speaking or English as a second language. 

Each abstract contains -the followijig information about the coop- 
erative adult education programs ideiytified: 

1. cooperating parties and their locations 

2. type of cooperative activity 

3. purpose, of the program 

4.. demographic information of participants / 

5. brief program overview 

9 

6. program needs assessment procedures 

7. setting of program objectives 

8. program staffing 

9. procedures and materials used 

10. pre-planning of the program 

11 . funding and naterials 
12.. program administration 
13. job placement *' 

li/l ccmmunication efforts between the cooperating parties 
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15. program evaluation 

16. student recruitment and selection 

17. oounseling services, and 

18 . other program related activities . 

Moore, Allen B. (ed.). Case Studies of Selected Cooperative Adult ^ 

Education Programs . The National Center for Research xn Vocational 
Education, Columbus, Ohio, 1975. 

This publication provides a ca^e study review of five cooperative r 
adult education programs selected from the twenty-nine programs listed 
in Abstracts of Selected' Cooperative Adult Education Programs . The 
information contained in the report was obtained through a two to three 
day on-site visitation of the five selected programs. The adult pro- 
grams were conducted as a joint effort between an industry and a state 
affiliated agency. In the five selected programs the state affiliated 
agencies included two community colleges, two public school systems, and 

one state department of education. A very detailed description of each 
» 

of the five cooperative adult education programs is given. The case 
studies follow the outline listed below: , / 

1. cooperating agencies 

n 

2. program purpose 

3. background information 

4. roles and responsibilities of each cooperating agency 

5. participant reaction 

6. concern related information such as administration , staffing, 
funding and evaluation 

7. additional information and unique features, and 
^8. members of the on-site visitation team. 
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Cooperative arrangements with business and industry is the theme 
for the two preceding citations. While the consortia arrangement being 
implemented in Ohio may aid in overcoming any currently existing short- 
comings in cooperative arrangements , -these descriptions may suggest some 
policies and procedures that can be beneficial to Ohio, They should be 
examined within the context of the current study being funded by the 
Ohio Advisory Council for Vocational Education on consortia. 
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CONCLUSIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS , AND IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 



J 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The purpose of this study was to identify policies and practices 
which have led to the success of exemplary programs in- adult vocational 
education in Ohio. Data were collected from adult vocational education 
personnel, students , and employers located in the five exemplary planning 
districts reviewed in the study. Examination of the findings presented 
* in the previous section provided a basis for the following conclusions . 
*** All planning districts had a full-time supervisor /director respon- 
sible for adult programs, and employed both full-tijne and part-time 
adult vocational education instructors. In addition, short-term hourly 
and long- terra full-time adult vocational programs were offered in each 
district. - 
*** Responsibilities of administrators of adult vocational education 
programs in each planning district do not encompass secondary programs. 
Some supervisors of adult vocational education are assigned responsi- 
bilities by geographical" location while others are assigned responsi- 
bilities by program type or service area (e.g. , CETA program or trade, 
and industrial education). 

*** A separate budget for adult vocational education is developed and 
implemented in each planning district. 

*** In each planning district the adult vocational education budget 
must be app^ved(by the board of education. 

*** Each planning di^tjact utilizes craft advisory committees for each 
adult vocational education program. The districts also have a general 
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advisory oonmittee for the entire adult vocational education program. 
*** Each planning district cited. using activities to expand and 
develop their adult vocational education programs as; 

1. having total support from the superintendent- and beard of 
education ^ • 

2. having the ncnetary funds to support the program and the 
diversity of funding sources 

3. having high quality instructors that are positive and seek 
constant improvement, and 1 

4. the receptivity of business" and industry, as well as private 
community members to the total adult education program. .,. 

*** The reputation developed" by the adult program inessential to its 
success. " 

*** 'Each planning district has both formal and informal methods of 
evaluating adult vocational education programs. Factors considered in 
evaluation include job placement rate of graduates * enrollment figures , 
student evaluation of course content and instructor, and student 
attrition vates from the programs. . 
ft** All planning districts cooperate with local business and industry 

by • 

1. providing training programs for employees both in the school 

and at the business location, and 

2. developing programs specifically for a certain business or 

industry. , 
_ ftAft mi planning districts cooperate extensively with community agencies 
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sucja as the Bureau>of Vocational Rehabilitation, Veteran's- 
Administration, Welfare Services, and <GETA. - 
ft** In each planning district organized efforts to cooperate with area 
community colleges and technical schools is limited:, 
**.* Each planning district supports the efforts of the newly estab- * 
lished VEPD consortia. Utilization of the VEPD consortia may help 
improve conmunications and increase the awareness arid knowledge of local 
vocational training programs, ^ 

ft** -j^ e board of education must approve candidates for «adult vocational 
education ^ teaching, positions. Applicants aiNe interviewed by the 
director /supervisor of adult vocational education, who recommends one 
candidate for final approval. " 

*** Over one-half of the adult instrudtors learned of their present 
teaching position By being personally contacted by school personnel or 
acininistrators. ^P^^Ji^ ^ d full-time teachers.- varied in the method 
by which they became ^^Ke." of. their present teaching position. Full- 
time teachers most often became aware of their teaching position through 
contact made by school personnel, * ' However , three; ma*jor- recruitment 
methods (submitted application, contacted by school personnel, heard 
iabout -position from a friend) served as the part-time teachers 1 source 
of , ir^ or^ tion about their teaching position. 



fult instructors 1 salaries in each planning district are. based 
upon the same salary schedule as secondary instructors and are adopted 
by the board of education. In most districts part-tims adult instructors 
received an hourly wage, while full-time adult instructors received a 
salary. In one district all adult instructors received an, hourly wage. 
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Three- fourths of the responding adult instructors were employed on a % 
. full-time > basis . ( . 

*** Less than one-half of all instructors held a bachelors degree, 
i ■ Nearly 70 percent of the part-time teachers and over 50 percent of the 
full-time' teachers held post-high schopl degrees (associates or abovd) . 
*** while 75 to 100 percent of the teachers in agriculture , home 
economics, business and office, and distributive education had earned 

at least a bachelors degree, only one- fourth of the trade "and industrial 

* * ' * 

education teachers held a bachelors or masters dpgree. 
***** Instructors with greater number of years/of work ^experience had 

y > . . 

completed more years of post-high school education. 
' . ***" Adult instructors had accumulated a considerable num]6e2> of years 
of related work experience. Nearly two-thirds had over tes^ years and 
another one-fourth had five to ten years. 

****** Significant variation existed in the number of years of work 
experience of the adult • instructors according to their service area. 
As a whole, trade and industrial' education .instructors had accumulated 
nore years of work experience than teachers in other service areas-. 
*** 'A. very high percentage (over 1 80 percent) of both part-time and 

- full-time instructors possessed five or more years of work experience. 
At least one-half of both part-time and- full-time instructors possessed 
eleven or more years of work experience. 

- ****** IWp-thirxls of the adult instructors had used competency based 
education curricula in their adult classes. Nearly all instructors who 
used competency based education .curricula believed it was an effective 
adult Strategy. 

: • • . • . • , 
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*** Lecture, small group and individual demonstrations were utilized 
by most instructors only a small portion of their classroom tine. 
Supervising individuals working on projects' or at co-op ^^aining 
stations was the most often used teaching activity or method . 
*** The extent to which adult instructors used small group demonstra- 
tions in their classrooms varied . according to the number of years of 
post-high school education they had completed, 

*** Teachers,, in all service areas used classroom lecture, small group 
and individual demonstrations, and supervision of individuals working 
on Rejects or at co-op training stations h. similar percentage of their 
~cl$ss time. 

Instructors with more years of work experience used classroom 
lecture and individual demonstrations a greater percentage of time in 
their classes. Patterns of project and co-op training supervision of 
individuals also varied according to the number of years_ of work experi- 
ence of the instructors , 4 

r 

"*** Full-time teachers spent a greater percent of time supervising ; 
individuals working on projects or at co-op training stations- Full- 
time teachers also spent a greater percentage of their classroom time 
lecturing than part-time teachers*. 

*** It appears that adult instructors are involved in course develops 
ment activities on a limited basis. However, qualitative data gathered 
in the s£udy leads to t:he conclusion that these course development 
activities are being conducted by administrative and support personnel. 
*** From a list of eight course development activities, &iult instruc- 
tors were more heavily involved in the job placement of adult students. 



Full- tiro teachers were more heavily involved thaji paz?t-time teachers 
in: . '■ 

1. job placement of adult students 

2 . coordination of courses w|th local employers 

3. completion of adult student follow-up surveys, and 

4 . work with advisory committees . 

*** Instructors with lesser amounts of post-high school education 
exercised higher levels of i^yplvement in course development activities • 
such as recruitirent of ^dult students and work with local employers to 
develop the adult curriculum. 

*** Adult instructors with more years of work experience were more 
heavily involved " ir)^ visiting local emplSyersj to assess training needs 
and placing adult students in jobs. 

*** Involvement in recruiting adult students varied according to service 
area with agricultural education instructors being more heavily involved 
in this activity. 

*** Adult instructors updated their instructional skills primarily by^ 
attending college classes and school sponsored inservice workshops. 
Part -tijme instructors reported that school, sponsored inservice programs 
were the most frequently utilized method of updating instructional 
skills. The primary method used by full-time instructors was attending 
college or university classes « 

sVftft Non-degree holding instructors placed a greater emphasis on parti- 
cipation in school sponsored inservice workshops as the primary method 
of updating instructional skills than instructors holding post-high 
school degrees. 



Adult instructors updated their occupational skills primarily by 

1 

exchanging ideas and techniques with other instructors , reading ' trade 
publications, and attending college classes. Part- time instructors 
most frequently reported the exchange of ideas and techniques with 
pther instructors as the primary msthod of updating their occupational 
skills. ' Ttfe most frequently utilized method of updating occupational 
skills for the full-time instructors was reading professional trade 

• o ... 

publications. ' ^ 

*** The method of updating occupational skills depended upon the 
teacher's service area. For example, business and office education 
teachers* primarily used the exchange of ideas and techniques with other 
instructors, while trade and industrial education instructors read 
trade publications as their primary jneans of updating occupational 
skills. ■' 

*** The two planning districts located in urban areas offer, courses in 
the following service areas: 

, 1. Business and Office Education 

2 . Distributive Education - - j 

3\ Heme Economics Education, and 

4. Trade and Industrial Education.. 4> - 

The two planning districts located in suburban areas, and the planning 

district located in a rural area offer courses in agricultural y 

education, in addition to the "service areas listed above. Therefore, 

training programs which meet only local training needs are being 

* 

conducted. 



"***" Recruitment methods in the planning districts include; 

1. direct mailing of brochures 

2. radio and television spot announcements 

3. newspaper ads ^ 

4. mimeographed 'fliers 

5. promotion by program instructors, and , 

6. word of mouth. " * 
*** Each district requires- that students enrolled in adult vocational 
education programs be at least 16 years o}.d and not enrolled in a 
regular secondary school program. 

*** The major reasons given by adult students for attending vocational/ 
technical classes were to improve job skills and to prepare for a career 
or job change. The factor that most often influenced adult students to 
attend vocational/technical classes was a felt," personal need for job 
skill improvement. 

*** Adult students generally planned to complete two or less total' 
courses to dccomplish their educational goals. 

About one-half of the' adult students were enrolled during daytime 
hours (8:00 AM to 4:00 PM) . 

About two-thirds of the adult students were enrolled on a full- 
time basis. Attending classes on a part-time basis influenced about 
one- fourth of the students in their decision to enroll full-time. 
itHt Two-thirxis of the adult students were unemployed at the time the 
study was conducted, a finding which may not be typical of adult 
vocational education in general. The number of full-time adult students 
(two-thirds of the students, responding) may account for the large number 
of unemployed students (66.3 percent). However this relationship cannot 
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be established from collected data, 

*** About one-third of the adult students paid all of their tuition 

oosts, While about two- thirds of the students received employer or other 

< 

support for all of their tuition costs. About 60 percent did not pay 
any of the program costs . 

*** Counseling and assessment is provided for adult students in each 
planning district. However, the type and amount of counseling varies 
from district to district. In the rural planning district no counselors^ 
are specifically assigned to adult students. Adults must visit 
counselors during thq day at the sea^dary program site. In the other 
districts counselors are available to work specifically with adult 
students. Two of the districts operate assessr^ent centers for adult 
students. Four 1 of the five districts have a placement .coordinator 
wooing with adults on at least a part-time basis, 
*** Four of every ten adult students received counseling assistance 
with course selection decisions. All students who received course 
counsel Lng felt it was beneficial. Nearly two- thirds of the adult 
students not visiting a counselor expressed the desire to have 
received this assistance. . - 

jVjVjV Qvur one-half of the employers have reimbursed employees for 
tuition and other course costs and have provided employees release 
time from work to attend vocational/technical classes as incentives 
to improve employees' skills. 

iWc* ^ e most frequent activity indicated by employers as being con- 
ducted cooperatively between employers and the vocational/technical ~ 
school was the use of employer facilities as a classroom or laboratory. 
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*** Fran a list of ten employment training activities, a majority of 
employers believed that eight of these ten activities should be 
initiated by the vocational/technical school. In addition, a majority 
of the employers indicated that the vocational/technical school had 
initiated six of the eight activities employers believed the school 
should initiate. Therefore, the vocational/technical schools were 
generally providing the employment training activities deemed appro- 
priate by employers. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



f 



Based upon the findings of the study and conclusions sumnarized 
above, the following recommendations were formulated: 

Adult vocational education programs should have a delivery system 
wriich is administered totally separate from the secondary school program. 
*** Every planning district should have a full-time adult vocational 
education supervisor whose responsibilities involve only adult programs 
(no secondary responsibilities) . 

*** Atiult vocational education pi>ogram budgets should be developed and 
implemented separately from the secondary program. } 
*** A variety of recruitment efforts, including brochures, newspaper 
and radio advertisements, should be used to attract adults into the 
vocational education, programs . 

*** Coordination with other training and community agencies,' such as 
CCIA, Veteran's Administration, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, et 
altera, should be conducted. 

There should be more cooperation between public adult vocational 
education programs and post-secondary community colleges and technical 
jUimjL;; in the coordination of vocational training programs. 

Craft and general advisory committees . should be an active elerrent 
of the adult vocational education programs. 

*** Adult vocational education programs^ should be subject to formal 
'evaluation procedure^ on an annual basis. 

***** Urban districts should conduct a feasibility study to determine 
tno need for instruction in Agribusiness. 



*** School districts should provide counselors to assist adult 
vocational education students in selecting their courses. 
*** Planning- districts should hire both full-time and part-time 
instructors to ^coordinate both short-term hourly and long-term full-time 
adult programs. School districts should hire adult instructors on a 
' full-time basis when justified by enrollments. 
*** Since potential adult instructors are commonly contacted personally 
about teaching positions , school personnel should develop a systematic 
procedure for identifying potential teachers. 

ititit Adult instructors "should have obtained a post-high school degree. 
There should be a greater percentage of adult instructors with college 
degrees . . Teachers in the trade and industrial service area should be 
encouraged to pursue an advanced degree. 

*** Planning districts should conduct school sponsored inservice work- 
shops and provide .adult teachers the opportunity to attend college or 
university classes as a means of updating teachers' instructional skills.' 
**« Adult instructors should be encouraged to become more involvedrin 
course development activities such as recruitment, working with advisory 
oormiittees , etc. Support staff should, assist instructors in these 
activities. Part-time teachers should be encouraged to become more 
heavily involved in course development activities such as job placement 
of adult students and coorxlination of courses with local employers. 

Adult instructors should be encouraged to use small group and 
individual demonstrations a greater percent of their classroom time. 
Expertise in usirtg these techniques could be developed in school 
sponsored workshops and inservice activities. Part-time teachers should 

\ 
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be encouraged to spend a greater ^percent of their time super vising 
individuals working on projects or at co-op training stations. 

Adult instructors should have occupational work experience in the 
field xn which they are teaching. 

*ftft Instructors with fewer years of' work experience should be more 
heavily involved, in visiting local * employers to assess training needs 
and placing adult students in jobs. 

*** instructors with a higtfer«level of post-high school education 

:^iiuuld be rrore Heavily involved in recruitment of adult students and 

working with local employers to develop the adult curriculum.*- . 

*** Scnool districts should cooperate with local business and industry 

in providing employee training programs deemed appropriate 'by local 

employers. 

*** Adult vocational education programs should incorporate the latest 
industry trends and skills into their teaching efforts, since the 
impnjvt?inent of job skills is a major reason adult students cite for 
enrol Ling and would impact upon the reputation of the program; 

Vocational education planning districts should work with local 
"inpk>y**rs in activities' such as , ^ 

>! - iisr of employer faci .1 LtLo:;-is a claisowm or laboratory, and 
5 dov" i .ijiivirt of u>urso curriculum. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

» 

This .was a descriptive study. To the reader this should denote 
that 'the study has explored and described the procedures ^and policies 
of exemplary adult vocational education programs in Ohio. No cause 
and effect implications should be drawn in terms of generalizing the 
results of t^ research. 

The study describes the procedures followed and the policies 
utilized by exemplary programs in Ohio, and should be 'read within this 
context. The results can suggest to the reader procedures and policies 
that, if followed, may contribute to the development of an outstanctLng 

program. ■ 

The results may illustrate to the reader that the -selection 

pr^ee^t; led to the identification of planning districts which 

w».*Jt*j active in developing workirig relationships with agencies 

outside vocational education. In short, those that had established 

* 

programs with CETA, Vocational Rehabilitation, etc., were those that., 
tended to be identified as exemplary. * . ' 

Comparison cajuiot be drawn with what might epitomize a theoreti- 
cally ideal adult vocational education program. Suffice it to note, 
as nos been done nationally and statewide, that the potential enroll- 
ment in adult vocational education has not been tapped, even in the 
identified programs. The potential for growth continues to be great. ^ 

The larger- context of the total adult vocational education effort 
in Ohio poses some implications for further study, some of which result 
from unanswered' questions in this study. 
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F.urther research is. suggested td : address : 

1. The differential aspects of procedures, and policies between 
exemplary programs and other adult vocational education 
programs. 

2. The functional utility of general- and specific (craft) 
advisory councils at the local level. 

3. Models to encourage the establishment of cooperative 
educational arrangements between vocational education 
and other government agencies and programs. 

M . ' The perceptions of the nonparticipating public of 
adult vocational education. 

b. Avpcaiional instruction through vocational programs 
to meet the needs of the public. 
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Appendix A 
Adult Student Survey Instrument 
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WhAT 1 



ADULT 

'si an Ei is 

PRIMARY GOAL IN* ATTENDING \^T10NAl7TECHNlCAL COURSES AT THIS 
'CK ONE) 

) Improve existing job skiuls 

pare t 0 o-iange jobs or careers . 
•pare for my 5irst job 
tsue personal or hobbie interests 
Complete apprentitCesh ip requirements 

)U OPECT TO ACCOMPLISH THIS' GOAL AT THIS SCHOOL? '(CHECK ONE> 

Complete only one colrse/trimester/semester 
Complete two courses trimesters/semesders \ 
Complete three courses mifsx^s/sBSSER^ \ . 

Complete four courses tr imester/semesters 

Wka T influenced you to afte?© vocational/tecwical classes at this school? 
Circle thedegree to vhich the following items influenced yoik atteicance. 

St 



Saw a newspaper ad 




(1) 



C2) 




Received school pamphlet listing courses 


1 


2 


4- 


n 


w 


A FRIEND RECOMMENDED THE PROGRAM 


1 


2 


4- 




(5) 


Employer required attendance 


1 


2 




t» 


C6) 


Saw a T.V. ad 


1 


2 


3 




(7) 


Felt a personal need for job skill improvement 


1 


2 


3 


4. 


(8) 


Wanted to improve job skills to get a promotion 


1 


2 


3 


i\ 


(9) 


C.E.T.A'. OR SOME OTHER GOVERMENT SPONSORED PRO- 
GRAM PAin SALARY. TUITION AND FEES 


1 


2 


3 




(10) 
(11) 


School has a reputation for having quality courses 1 
and good instructors 


2 


3 




Instructor contacted me prior to cowse 


1 


2 


3 




C12) 


Community organization recommended the course 


1 


2 




i\ 


(13) 


A NOTICE WAS POSTED WHERE t WORK 


1 


4 




i\ 


Cl't) 


QXRSEIS NEEDED TO KEEP PRESENT JOB 


1 






*l 


(15) 


Class hours fit my schedule 


1 


2 


3 


, i\ 


(16) 


It) OTHER SCHOOL WITHIN REASONABLE DRIVING DISTANCE 1 
OFFERED THIS COURSt 


2" 


3 


i\ 


C17) 


Wanted to socialize with other people 


1" 


2 


3 




C18) 


tMP^QYER PAID ALL OR PART OF THE COURSE COSTS 


t 


2 


3 


n 


(19) 


Employer provided release time from work to attend. 1 

GLASSES 


2 


3 


n 


(20) 


ElflDYER PAYED ME FOR THE TIME I SPENT IN CLASS 1 
, IN AEDITION TO M^ NORMAL SALARY/WAGE 


i 


2 


3 




(21) 


Tuition and fees were reasonably priced 


'i 


2 


3 




(22) 


Other Influence: (Please describe) 
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CONTINUED ON BACKSIDE 



1ES" 



1. Are you currently employed? 

Hours per week you are employed?! "(Check one' 

^ 7 V (>50H0UR! 

OVER 21 H 

5. 




¥ 



*s 

HOURS 



do you generally a' 
Day (between 



tjVENINGS $:UU P.M..JO 





AND 



;? (Check one) 

' ~.M.) „ 
P.M.) 




ekends (SatCroay/Sunday) . . • s 
5© classes on a pull-time basis, 



^JRS/WEEK OR MORE)? 

THE QUESTION BELOW) (If NO GO TO QUESTION 7) 

ON A PART-TIlt BASIS INFLUENCE YOU TO EXPAND YOUR CLASS/ 
IME TO THE FULL-TIME STATUS? 



(2*0 



(25) 



(26) 



(27) 



(28) 



( ) NO 



7. Have you talked with a counselor at the school concerning the courses you 
M,G Vf?£s < )jp (29) 

(If yES answer the question below (Ij NO answer, the question below) 

Was the counseling beneficial to you Would you like to talk with a oo) 
in selecting courses and planning your counselor concerning the courses 

■■■■vrv . nw iwK 

8. What percentage of course costs are you paying? (Circle only one percentage). < 3 iv 



OX 
1. 



25Z 
2. 



508 
3. 



q. 



IOCS 
5. 
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Appendix B 
Adult Instructor Survey Instrument 
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INSTRUCTOR 



HOW MANY HOURS PER WEEK DOJOU TEACH? 

1. ( ) 14 hours or l£ss'^ ! 

2. ( ) 15 hours or more 

Please check the service area your course is offered under: 



CD 



C2> 



/ 



1. ( ) Agriculture 

2. ( ) Business and Office 

3. ( ) Distributive Education 
4. , ( ) Home Economics 

5. ( ) Trade and Industrial ; 

INDICATE BELOW THE NUMBER OF YEARS OF WORK EXPERIENCE YOU HAVE IN 

the area you are teaching? (check one) 

1. (, ) None . 

2. ( ) Less than'1 year 

3. ( ) 1 to 2 YEARS 

4. < ) 3 TO 4 YEARS 

5. ( ) 5 TO 6 YEARS 

6. ( ) 7 TO 8 YEARS i., 

7. ( 11+ YEARS. 




Indicate below the number of years of post-hIgh school education 

OR DEGREE PROGRAM YOU HAVE COMPLETED RELATED TO T,HE SUBJECTS J YOU 
ARE TEACHING? (Check ONE) 

1. ( ) None ' 

2. C ) Less than 1 year 

3. ( ) 2 TO 3 YEARS . 

L\. ( ) 1 YEARS ; 

5. ( ) Associate Degree 

6. ( ) Bachelor's Degree 

7. ( ), Master's Degree 

Please indicate the extfnt to which you are involved in the activities 

LISTED BELOW? CIRCLE THE NUMBER. 



Assist in job placement of adult vocational 
education students 

Recruitment of adult vocational education 
students 

Coordinate courses with local employers • 
Visit local employers to assess training 

NEEDS 

Work with local employers to develop adult 
vocational education curriculum 




Counsel with adults concerning employment 1 
^tfi^jwing courses they should take 

Complete follow-up surveys of adult vocational 1 
education students 



Work with advisory committees 



2 

2 

2 



3 

3 
3 



4 



(10) 

(in 

(12) 



CONTINUED ON BACK SIDE 
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6. Indicate below the primary meYhod you use to update your 033 
Instructional JkiLLS. (Check on£) 

1. ( ) Attend COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY CLASSES. 

L> ( ) Attend school sponsored in-service program/courses/ 
workshops. 

5. ( ) Exchanging ideas with other instructors. 

4. ( ) Read Professional teacher publications (Voc. Ed. Mag, 

School Shop, etc ... ) ' 

5. ( ) Read Professional Trade publications x , J 

6. " ( ) Other: . _ 

7. indiche below the primary method you use to update your ifiadt off cm 
2ml skills. (check one) 

Attend college or university classes. 
Exchange ideas and techniques with other instructors, 
Read Professional Teacher Publications (Voc. Ed. Mag, 
School Shop, etc . . .) ' g 

Read Professional Trade Publications related to your area. 
Work in the Trade area during the summer. 
Work part-time after school hours in the ^ade. area. 
Attend manufacturers/suppliers workshops/ 





8. Have you taught Adult Vocational Classes using /Competency based (is) 

no • ." 

I 

Do YOU FEEL THIS WAS, AN EFFECTIVE METHOD FOR TEAMING ADULTS? (16) 
1. ( ) YES 2. ( ) j NO 

9. Have you used or referred to the "Heart of Instruction" series to (17) 
help improve your teaching techniques? / 

1. ( ) YES 2. ( J NO 

10. how did you find out about your adult vocational education teaching (18) 
position at this school? (theck one) \ 

1. ( ) Newspaper ad. 

2. ( ) Applied for a position prior to knowing 6f the opening. 

3. ( ) Contacted by school personnel ( teacher \r administrator). 

4. ( ) Stvte employment service referred me. 
* . 5. ( ) College placement offise listed jo&. ^ 

6. ( ) Heard about the job t=ROM a friend. / 

7. ( ) Private personnel service .referred me. 

6. ( ) Already teaching secondary program and knew of program 
development. 

• 9. Other: _ 

11. Circle the percentage (X) of time you spend involved in each of t^e 

FOLLOWING CLASS ACTIVITIES. TOTAL % MUST AD£f UP TO 100*. 

Classroom lecture ' 5?, 10%, 20%, 30%, 40%, 50%. 60X,-70X> 80% + (19) 

Small group demonstrations 5%, 10%. 20%. 30X, 40%. 50%, 60%, 70%, 80% + C20) 

Individual demonstrations 5%, 10%, 201 301 40%, 50%, 60%, 70%, 80% + po 

Supervising individuals 5%, 10%, 20*, 30%, 40%, 50%, 60%, 70%, 80% + C22) 
Working on projects or 



AT C£M)P TRAINING STATIONS 



3 4 5 6 7 
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Appendix C 
Employer Survey Instrument 



t 
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EMPLOYER 

-ve rheck <e activities you have made available to your employees 
u/J. incentive to" improve their employment skiLls through vocational/ 
teowiicaL courses: ' (Check as many as apply).- 

^T.rxuyees are given release time from work to attend classes . 

^r-.vyees are reimbursed for tuition, texts, and other fees 

related t classes • 

rtapicyecd nre pail f^r attending classes - w 

Lromutiuas are cased, in part, on the successful cornet ion of 

vocational. technical classes / 

lh> incentive t attend classes, is provided* . 



Jtner: (I'Lea-e ieseribe) 



Lease cheek th.se activities that you as an employer and the vocational/ 
technical schoo.-. have .co-operated un or have shared responsible ity. (Check 
uj aany as apply ) . . 

»n;pjL *yer facilities have been used as a" classroom or laboratory * - 

V cutiona./teennica^ instructor salary paid by employer ^ 

V« jatiiiiial/tecnnical instructor salary shared by employer and 

1 v«. cat I.-.; rial/ technical school — . — 

r.np-.oyt;r rec';mmen led vocational/technical instructor for course 

urse content co-operatively developed between employer and 

vocationaL/technical school 

i„fipj.uyer uas u,<reed , and supplies a traLuiiiK station fur. 

co-operative education activities' ¥ 

Apprenticeship-training agreements have been developed with the 

< /vocational /technical school *- 

Material, and supplies have been donated to the vocational/ 
technical school - ' 

/. 

co- operative agreements have been made 
^tner: (Please describe) ; , =_ 

-\ — ! — : — 
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Please read each uV the activities listed below that the vocational/ 
technical school could perform for your current and/or prospective 
employees. To the right of each activity check "yes" or "no" 
depending on whether the activity has been initiated by the vocational/ 
technical school. To the left of each activity, check "yes" or "no" 
if • ue activity should be initiated by the vocational /technical • school . 



SHOULD HE liKlTATED 
BY VOCATIONAL i'ECHNIOAL 



.EMPLOYEE TRAINING ACTIVITY 



YE:' 



.YE/. 



YEi 



ye/ 



NO 



NO 



YES 



OTHER : 



NO 



HAS BEEN INITIATED 
BY VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL 

SCHOOL 



SKILL DEVELOPMENIKCOUR/Eff PROVIDED ON 
THE JOB SITE 

iJHOKT LENGTH EMPLOYMENT TRAINING WoHK- 
/HOP:; (1 OR 2 DAY/) PROVIDED FOR. 
EMPLOYEES 

HEADING, WRITING, AND MATH COURSES ARE 
PRwVlDED ALONG WITH /KILL DEVELOPMENT 
COURSES 

MAHA'/KMhNT .Xl^ 3 U PEHV ! ) »RY CLn/ZE/ K'JD 
WORKSHOP/ 

/KILL TRAINING 'OF NEW EMPLOYEES 

/KILL TRAINING uF FKo/lKCTWE EMPLOYEE/ 

UPGRADING THE EMPLOYMENT /KILLS OF oLDER 
EMPLOYEES 

VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL SCHOOL C0UNSF7>RS 
HELP ASSES/ EMPLOYEE TRAINING MEED/ 

V'JCATIUN AL/TECHN 10 AL SCHOOL PLACEMENT 
COUNSELORS RECOMMEND AND SCREEN JOB 
APPLICANTS 

VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTORS AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS VISIT' YOUR BUSINESS OR TRADE 
AREA TO IDENTIFY CURRENT TRAINING NEEDS 
OF. EMPLOYEES 




YEf 



YE. 



YE 1 / 



YES 



YE£ 



YES 



YES 



YES 



YES 



RETURN TO: Dr. Mark D. Harbaugh 

Arri c i 1 * »*ra1 Administration Bu1 1 rti jm*" 
i'JJl'U r'vlTc Road, Room POBc 
ro 1 niftMiet nMn li>?in 



•No 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



^0 



NO 



NO 
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Appendix .D 
Letter' to Employers 
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Tha Ohio Stata UnlvanKy Dapartmant of Agricultural 

Education 

> 208 Agricultural 

Administration Building 
2120 Fyffe Road 
-Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Phone 614 422-6321 



May 25, 1981 



Dear * 

Enclosed is a brief survey instrument being sent *to you as part 
of an adult vocational education research project sponsored by the 
Ohio Advisory Council for Vocational Education. 

The questions relate to the vocational/technical school in your 

area, NAME OF J SCHOOL and employment training 

services provided to your present and/or prospective ^mplpye^s. 

Please complete the survey and return it in the addressed, stamped 
envelope enclosed. 

* 

Thank you for your cooperation. 
Sincerely, 



Dr. Mark D. Harbaugh 

MDH/kc 

Enclosure 



Appendix E 
Follow-Up Letter to Employers 
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Tho OMo Stats Unhraraty 



Dapartmant of Agricultural 
Education 



208 Agricultural 
Administration Building 
2120 Fyffe Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



Phono 614 422-6321 



July 10, 1981 



Dear ; . 

The purpose of this follow-up letter is to obtain information from 
business and. industry to improve adult vocational/technical training 
programs in the State of Ohio. Vocational education needs your input 
as an employer' to assist in establishing policies and practices which 
will improve adult vocational/technical training programs , and thus , 
benefit you as an employer. 

Your participation in this study will make the data more complete and 
the results nore useful and relevant. The enclosed survey instrument, 
which was initially mailed in late May, contains questions concerning 
the vocational,/ technical school in your geographical area and employ- 
ment training services provided to your present and/ or prospective 
employees . . 

Please take a few minutes to respond to the survey' and return it in the 
enclosed envelope by -July 24.- If you have already canpleted and returned 
the survey, please disregard this request and accept ny gratitude for 
your participation and input. 

Sincerely, 



Susan Osborne 

QACVE Project Director 

Enclosure • 



SO/kc 
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Appendix F 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by 
Adult Instructor Involvement in 
Varitfu^&ourse Development Activities 
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Table 51 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Sta - 
Adult Instructor Involvement in Job Placement of Adult' 




Teaching Status 



No 

Involvement 
f % 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 

f % 



Constant 
Involvement 

f % 



Totals 



% 



Part-time 
Full-time 



8 5CbO 
7 14.0 



2 12.4 
7 14.0 



> - 

3 18.8 
12 24.0 



3 18.8 
24 48.0 



16 100 
50 100 



Table 52 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by 
Adult Instructor Involvement in Recruitment of Adult Students 



i 

■ t— * 
— i 

CD 
I 



Teaching Status 



No 

Involvement 
f % 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 

f % 



Constant 
-Involvement 



Totals 



Part-time 
Full-time 



6 142.8 
23 46.0 



4 28.6 
11 22.0 



2 14,3. 
9 18.0 



2 14.3 
7 14.0 



14 100 
50 100 



o 
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Table 53 

•r. 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by 
Adult Instructor Involvement in Coordinating Courses with Local Employers 



/ 

Teaching Status 






iQmount of Involvement 










No 

Involvement 


Very Little 
Involvement 


Occasional 
Involvement 


Constant 
Involvement 


Totals 




f % 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f % 


Part-time 


10 71.5 


1 


7.1 


1 


7.1 


2 


14.3 


1M 100 


Full-time 


16 32.0 


4 


8.0 


15 


30.0 


15 


30.0 


50 100 
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Table 54 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching. Status by 
Adult Instructor Involvement in Assessing Training Needs of Local Employers 



i 

t— • 

00 

o 
I 



Teaching Status 



No 

Involvement 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 




Constant 
Involvement 

" f % 



Totals 
f % 



Part-time 
Full-time 



8 50.0 
16 32.7 



2 12.5 
'5 10.2 



2 12.5 
13 26.5 



4 25.0 
15 30.6 



16 
49 



100 
100 



9 
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Table 55 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by Adult Instructor 
Involvement in Working with Eocal Employers to Develop Adult Vocational Education Curriculum 



\ 



i 

I 



Teaching Status 



No 

Involvement 
f % 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 

f % 



-Occasional 
Involvement 

f % 



Constant 
Involvement 

f %• 



Totals 



Part-time 
Full-time 



8 50.0 
17 34.7 



2 12.4 
9 18. 4 



3 18.8 
12 24.5 



3 18.8 
11 22.4. 



16 100 
49 100 
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Table 56 - 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by Mult 
Instructor Involvement in Counseling Adults Concerning Deployment Training Courses 



CD 

ro 
I 



Teaching Status 



No 

Involvement 
f % 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 

f % 



Constant 
Involvement 

f % 



Totals 
f " % 



Part-time 
Full-time 



4 25.0 
17 34. 0 



4 25.0 
6 12.0 



6 37.5 
13 26.0 



2 12.5 
14 28.0 



16 
50 



100 
10Q 



203 



204 



y Table 57 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by Adult 
Instructor Involvement in Completing Follow-up Surveys of Adult Students 



V 



Teaching Status 






Amount 


of Involvement 






• 


No 

Involvement 


Very Little 
Involvement 


Occasional 
Involvement 

* 


Constant 
Involvement 


Totals 




f % , 


f 


% 




% 


. f % 


f % 


Part-time 


10 62.5 ' 




18.7 


i 


6.3 


2 12.5 


16 100 


■Full-time 


13 26 .6 


ii 


22.4 


14 


28.6 


11 22.4 


49 100 



I 

M 
00 

CO 

I 
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Table 58 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by 
Adult Instructor Involvement in Working With Advisory Conrnittees 



00 

1 



Teaching Status 






Amount 


of Involvement 










No 

Involvement 


Very Little 
Involvement 


Occasional 
Involvement . 


Constant 
Involvement 


Totals 




f % 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 1 


Part-time 


9 56.3 


6 


37.5 


1 


6.2 


0 


0.0 


16 100 


Full-time 

0 


* 

16 32.0 


• 6 


12.0 


13 


26.0 


15 


30.0 


50 100 



2»J.7 



2'JS 



Appendix G 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by 
Percent of Time Adult Instructors Spent in 
Various Class Teaching Activities 
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Table 59 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by 
Percent of Tiro Adult Instructors Spent in Classroom Lecture 



Teaching Status r Percent of Time Spent in Classroom Lecture 

~* ^ 10% 20% 30% U0% 50% 60+% Totals 

* I % f % f % f % f % f % f % f % 

t * * 

Part-time 2 13.3 6 i»0.0 3 20.0 1 6.7 0 0.0 1 6.7 2 13.3 IS 100 

>i > 

Fulltime 0 0.0 1U 29.2 11 22.9 12 .25.0* 6 12.5 2 i».2 3' «6.2 W 100 
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Table 60 



frequency anql; Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by 
Percent of Time Adult instructors Spent in Small Group Demonstrations 




= . T 

Teaching Status Percent of Time Spent in Snail Group Demonstrations 

5* 10% / 20% 30% M0% 50% 60+% Totals 

f % f % f % f % f % f % f % f % 

Part-time 2 18.2 3 27.3 2 18.2 3 27.3 0 0.0 p 0.0 1 9.0 11 100 

Kill-time 3 6.7 11 2M.M 12 26.7 6 13.3 8 17.8 M 8.9 " >1 2.2 MS 100 



I 
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Table 61 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by 
Percent of Time Adult Instructors Spent in Individual Demonstrations 



Teaching Status Percent of Time Spent in Individual Demonstrations 

,5% 10% 20% 30% 40% - 50% 60*% Totals 

f % f % f % f % f % f % . £ % 

Part-time 0 0.0 U 30.8 5 38.5 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 7.7 3 23.0^ 13 10.0 

fYill-time 3 6 -8 10 22.7 11 25.0 10 22.7 4 9*2 3 6.8 3 6.8 44 100 
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Table 62 

v Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Teaching Status by Percent of Time Adult Instructors 
Spent Supervising Individuals Working on Projects or at Co-op Training Stations 

Teaching Status Percent of Time Spent Supervising Individuals 

5% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60+% Totals 

f% li £ i £ i £ * f % £ i £ i 

Part-tiine 1 9.1 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 2 18.2 2 18.2 6 54.5 11 # 100 

f\ill-tima 0 0.0 " 6 13.3 10 22.2 3 6.7 8 17.8 8 17.8 10 22-2 45 100 



o 
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Appendix H 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by 
Adult Instructor Involvement 
in Various Course Development Activities 
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Table 63 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by 
Adult Instructor Involvement in Recruitment of Adult Students 



Service Area 


t 




' Amount of Involvement 










i 

tr 


No 

Involvement 


Very Little 
Involvement 


Occasional 
Involvement 


Constant 
Involvement 


• 

Totals 




f % 


f 


% 




% 


f 


% 


f 


% , 


Agricultural Education 


1 33.3 


"" 0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


. 1 


33.4 


3 


100 


Business & Office Education 


10 55.5 


3 


16.7 


. 3 


16.7 


2 


11.1 


13 


100 


Distributive Education 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


IQjO.O 


7. 


100 


Home Economics Education 


3 100. 0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


Trade 6 Industrial Education 


14 32.6 


13 


30.2 




20.9 


7 


16.3 


4? 


100 
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' Table .64 • ^ 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by 
Adult Instructor Involvement intiob Placement of Adult Students 



CD 
I 



Service Area 



Agricultural Education ^ 
Business 6 Office Education 
Distributive Education 
Home Economics Education 
Trade 6 Industrial Education 



No 

Involvement 
f % 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 

f % 



Occasional 
Involvement 

f U 



0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


'J6.7 


5 


27.8 


4 


22.2 


6 


33.3 


1 


50.0 


.. 0 


0.0 


" 0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


6 


13.3 


*> 6 ' 


13.3 


'a 


a 

24.5 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 



f 


% 


f 


% 


1 


33.4 


3 

« 


100 


3 


16.7 


18 


100 


1 


50.0 


2 


100 


1 


33.3 


3 


100 


22 


48.9 


45 


100 



\ 



Table 65 ' 

frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by 
Adult Instructor Involvement in Coordinatinp; Courses with Local Dnployers 



Service Area 



Agricultural Education 
Business 6 Office Education 
Distributive Education 
Home Economics Education 
Trade 6 Industrial Education 



No 

Involvement 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



f 




f 


% 


2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 


12 


66.7 


1 


5.6 


0 .« 


0.0 


0 

i 


0.0 


2 




0 


, 0.0 


12 




5 


11.6 



Occasional 
Invedvement 




0 0.0 
4 22.1 

1 50.0 



1 _ 33.3 
12 27.9 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 



f 


% 


f 


% 


1 


33.3 


3 


100 


1 


5.6 




,100 


1 


50.0 - 


2 

t 


100 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


14 


32.6 


43 


100 
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220 



Table 66 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by 
Adult Instructor Involvement in Assessing Training' Needs of local Plnployers 



CD 
-P 
I 



Service Area 








Amount of Involvement 












No 


Very Little 


Occasional 


Constant 


Totals 




Involvement 


Involvement 


Involvement 


Involvement 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


• 

% 


f 


% 


f % 


Agricultural Education 


2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


3 100 


Business 6 Office Education 


U 


61.1 


3 


16.7 


2 


11.1 


2 


ii.i 


18 100 


Distributive Education 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


1 


50.0 


2 ' 100 


Home Economics Education 


2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 


, 0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 . 


3 100 


Trade 6 Industrial Education 


11 


. 25.0 


4 


9.1 „ 


- 15 


3i+. 1 


14 


31.8 


44 " 100 



o 
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Table 67 



\ 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by Adult Instructor Involvement 
in Working with Local Bnployers to Develop Adult Vocational Education Curriculum 



Service Area 



No 

Involvement 



Aiinount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvements 





f 


% 


f 


% 


Agricultural Education 


2 


66. '7 


0 


0.0 


Business 8 Office Education 


11 


61.1 


3 


16.7 


Distributive Education 


, 0* 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Home Economics Education 


2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 


Trade 6 Industrial Education , 


12 


27.3 


9 


20.4 



Occasional 
Involvement 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 



f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


3 


100 


4 


22.2 


0 


0.0 


18 


100 


1 


50.0 


, 1 




^ 2 


100 


1 - 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


11 


25.0 


12 


27.3 


44 


100 



e 
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Table 68 


• • 

- -y 


• 


• • 


Frequency and Percentage Distribution, of Service Area bv Adult instructor Involvement 
in Counseling Adults Concerning Employment Training Courses 

• 




Service Area 




Amount of Involvement 






i 

M 
<£> 
CD 
1 


No 

Involvement 


Very Little 
Involvement 


Occasional 
Involvement ^ 

y 


Constant 
Involvement 


Totals 


f % 


f % 


f % 


f % 


f % 


Agricultural Education 


2 66.7 


0 "0.0 


0 0.0 


1 33.3 


3 100 


Business S Office Education 


3 16.7 


2 11.1 


7 38.9 


6 33.3 


18 100 


Distributive Education 


0 0.0 


1 50.0 


1 50.0 


0 0.0 


2 100 


Home Economics Education 
Trade 6 Industrial Education 

\ 


3 100.0 


0 0.0' 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


3 100 


13 28.9 


7 15.6 


14 31.1 


11 24. 4 


f 45 100 


q 2 #3 o 
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Table 69 



I 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by Adult Instructor Involvement 
in Completing Follow-Up Surveys of Adult Students 



Service Area 



Amount of Involvement 



No 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 





f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


Agricultural Education 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


Business 6 Office Education 


7 


38.8 


3 


16.7 


5 


27.8 


Distributive Education 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


1 


50.0 


Home Economics Education 


2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 




0.0 


Trade 6 Industrial Education 


15 


33.3 


11 


24.1* 


12 


26.7 



Constant 
Involvement 

f % 



2 1 

3 

0 

1 

7 



Q6.7 
16.7 
0.0 
33.3 
15.6 




Totals 



3 
18 
2 
3 
45 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



9 
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Table 70 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Service Area by - 
Adult Instructor Involvement in Working With Advisory Camuttees 



Service Area 



Amount of Involvement 



iO 
CO 

I 



No 

Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 





f 


% 


f 




f 


% 


. f 


% 


f 


% 


Agricultural Education 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.4 


3 


100 


Business 6 Office Education 


9. 


50.0 . 


5 


27.8 


3 


16.7 


1 


5.5 


18 


100 


Distributive Education 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


2 


100 


Home Economics Education 


2 


65.7 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


0- 


0.0 


3 


100 


Trade 6 Industrial Education- 


15 


33.3 


7 


15.6 


11 


24.4 


.12 


26.7 > 


?»5 


10<U 
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Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Wotfk Experience by 
Adult Instructor Involvement 
in Various Course Development Activities 
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Table 71 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience 
by Adult Instructor Involvement in Job Placement of Adult Students 



i 

O 
O 
I 



Years of Vtork Experience 



No 

Involvement 
f ' % 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement f 

f %' 



Occasional 
Involvement 

■•■ : f- ' w % : 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 
f % 



1-2 years 
3-U years 
5-6 years 
7-8 years 
11+ years 



o 


0.0 






1 


16.7 


1 


16.7 


6 


100 


1 


20.0 


0 




1 


20.0 


3 


60.0 


5 


100 
ft 


4 


57.1 ( 


1 


14.3 


0 


0.0 


I 2 


28.6 


7 


100 


3 


25.0 


2 


16.7 


4 


33.3 


, 3 


25.0 


12 


100 


8 


17.8 


' 4 


8.9 


13 


' 28.9 


20 


44.4 


45 


100 



Table 72 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience 
by Adult Instructor Involvement in Rearuitment of Adult Students 



Years of Work Experience ^ Amount of Involvement 

\ No Very Little Occasional Constant 

% Involvement Involvement Involvement Involvement Totals 





f 


i • 


f 


% 


f 




f 


% 


f 


% 


1-2 years 


• 

4 


66.6 


0 


0.0 


1 


16.7 


1 


16.7 


6 


100 


3-4 yeaJ?s 


3 


60.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


5 


ioo 


5-6 years 


' W>" " 5 


71.4 


1 


14.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


14.3 


7 


100 


7-8 years 


3 


27.3 


4 


36.3 


3 


27.3 


1 


9.1 


11 


100 


11+ years 


17 


38.6 


11 


25.0 


8 


18.2 


8 


18.2 


44 


100 



i t 
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234 



Table 73 



Frequency gnd Percentage Distribution of Work Experience 
by Adult Instructor Involvement in Coordinating Courses with tpcal Employers 



i 

NO 
O 

I 



Years of Work Experience 



1-2 years 
3-4 years 
5-6 years 
7-8 years 
11+ years 



No 

Involvement 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 



f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


I 


1 


■it ■ 


% 


4 


66.6 . 


0 


0.0 


1 


16.7 




16.7 


6 


100 


2 


40. 0 : 


0 


0.0 


' . 3 


60.0 


0 


0.0. 


5 


100 


5 


71. 4 


0 


0.0 


1 


14. 3 


1 


14. 3 


7 


100 


4 


36. it 


2 


18.1 


1 


9.1 


it 


36.4 


11 


100 


16 


36.3 


4 


9.1 ■ 


12 


27.3 


12 


27.3 


44 


100 
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Table * v , 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience 
by Adult Instructor Involvement in Assessing Training Needs of Local Employers 



i 

O 
CO 
I 



Years of Work Experience 



* \-2 years 
3-4 years 
5-6 years , 
7-8 years 
11+ years 



No 

Involvement 



Amount of Involvement, 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 



f 




f 


% 


f 


i 


f 


% 


f 


% 


4 


66.6 


1 


16.7 


0 


0.0 


1 


16.7 


6 


100 


2 


40.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


40.0 


1 


20.0 


5 


100 


5 


71.4 


0 


0.0 


1 


14.3 


1 


14.3* 


7 


100 


3 


25.0 


2 


16.7 


2 


16.7 


5 


41.6 


12 


. 100 


15 


34.1 


4 


9.1 


13 


29.5 


12 


27.3 


44 


100 
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Table 75 

Frequency .and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience by Adult Instructor 
Involvement in Working with Local Employers to Develop Adult Vocational Education Curriculum 



O 
I 



Years of Work Experience 



No 

Involvement 



Anount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 

f % 



Occasional 
Involvement 

f % 



Constant 
Involvement 

f % 



Totals 
f % 



1-2 years 
3-4 years 
5-6 years 
7-8 years 
11+ years 



4 


66>6 


0 


0.0 


1 


16.7 


1 


16.7 


6 


100 

ft 


2 


40.0 


1 


20.0 " 


2 


40.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


.100 

* . 


5 


71. 4 


0 


0.0 


1 


14.3 


1 


14.3 


7 


100 


3 


25.0 


3 


25.0 


3 


25.0 


3 


25.0 


12 


100 


16 


36.4 


8 


18.2 


10 


22.7 


10 


22.7 


44 


100 
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Table 76 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience by Adult 
Instructor Involvement in Counseling Adults Concerning Employment Training Courses 



i 

o 

cn 



Years of Work Experience 



No 

Involvement 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 



Qpnstant 
Iitwolvement 



Totals 







f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


1-2 


f 

years 


0 


0.0 


2 


33.3 


1 


16.7 


3 


50.0 


6 


100 


3-4 


years 


1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


2 


40.0 


5 


100 


5-6 


years 


2 


28.6 


1 


14.3 


3 


42.8 


1 


14.3 


7 


100 


7-8 


years 


5 


41.7 


0 


0.0 


4 


33.3 


3 


25.0 


12 


100 


11+ 


years 


16 


35.6 


6. 


13.3 


13 


28.9 

< 


' 10 


22,2 


45 


ido 
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Table 77 ./ 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience 
by Adult Instructor Involvement in Completing FolloyMJp Surveys of Adult Students 



of Work Experience 



No 

Involvement 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 

f % 



Occasional 
Involvement 

f % 



Constant 
Involvement 

f % 



11+ 



3 


49.9 * 


1 


16,7 


1 


16.7 


1 


16.7 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


3 


.60.0 ifc 


5 


71.4 


1 


14.3 


1 


14.3* 


0 


.0.0 


3 


25.0 


5 


41.6 


2 


16.7 


2 


16.7 


15 


34.1 


8 


18.2 


14 


31.8 


7 


15.9 
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Table 78 



• Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience ^ 
by Adult Instructor Involvemsnt in Working With Advisory Committees 



Years of Work Experience 



No 

Involvement 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 




f : 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


%. 


2 


33.3 


3 


50.0 


o- 


0.0 


1 


16.7 


6 


100 


.2 


40.0 ' 


0 


0.0 


2 


40.0 


1 


20.0 


5 


100 


5 


71.4 


0 


0.0 


2 


28.6 


0 


0.0 


7 ' 


100 














< - 








4 


33.3 


' , 3 


25.0 


2 


16*7 


3 


25.0 


12 


' 100 


16 


35.6 


8 


17.8 


10 


22.2 


11 


24.4 


45 


100 
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Appendix J 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience by 
Percent of Time Adult Instructors Spent 
in irferious. Class Teaching Activities „ 
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Table 79 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience 
by Percent of Time Adult Instructors Spent in Classroom Lecture 



v. are of Work Experience Percent of Tire Spent in Classroom lecture 

5% 10% 20% 30% 1*0% 50% 60+% 



1-2 years 
3-4 years 
5-6 years 
7-8 years 
11+ years 



Totals 



f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% ' 


f 


% 


2 


33.3 


2 


33.3 


2 


33. 4 


0 


0J) 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


100 


0 


0.0 


3 


60.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


100 


0 


0.0 


2 


28.6 


0 


0.0 


1 


14. 3 


3 


42.8 


0. 


m 0.0 


> 1 


14.3 


7 


100 


0 


0.0 


2 


20.0 


M 


40.0 


, 3 


30.0 


1 


10.0 


0 


o.o - 


0 


0.0 


10 


100 


0 


0.0 


1M 


31.7 


9 


20.5 


9 


-20.5 


U 


9.1 


u 


9.1 


u 


9.1 


44 


100 
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Table 80 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience by 
Percent of time Spent in Snail Group Demonstrations 



Years of Work Experience Percent of Time Spent in Small Group Demonstrations 

5% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60*% Totals 



f 

1-2 years 1 
3-4 years 1 
5-6 years 0 
7-8 years 0 
11+ years 3 



% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


40.0 


0 


0.0 


20.0 


2 


40.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


50.0 


1 


16.7 


0.0 


3 


37.5 


2 


25.0 


1 


12.5 


7.3 


13 


31.7 


9 


22.0 


7 


17.1 



f % f % 



1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


100 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


5 


100 


1 


16.7 


1 


16.6 


0 


0.0 


6 


100 


0 


0.0 


1 


12.5 


1 


12.5 


8 


100 


6 


14.6 


2 


4.9 


1 


2.4 


41 


100 
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Table 81 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience by 
Percent of Time Adult Instructors Spent in Individual Demonstrations 
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Years of Work Experience 












Percent of Time Spent 


in Individual Demonstrations 










7 




5% 


10% 




20% ' * 


30% 


40% 


50% 


60+% 


Totals 




f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


1-2 years 


0 


'0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


40.0 * 


5 


100 


3-4 years 


1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 , 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


5 


100 ;', 


5-6 years 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


57.1 


0 


0.0 


1 


11*. 3 


1 


14.3 


1 


14.3 


7 


100 : 


7-8 years 


0 


0.0 


2 


18.2 


5 


45.4 ' 


1 


9.1 


0 


0.0 


2 


18.2 


1 


9.1 


11 * 


100 


11* years 


2 


5.4 


13 


35.1 


9 


24.4 


7 


18.9 


3 


8.1 


1 


2,7 


2 


5.4 


37 


100 



Table 82 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Work Experience by Percent of Time Adult 
Instructors Spent Supervising Individuals Working on Projects or at Co-op Training Stations 



Years of Work Experience 








Percent of Time Spent Supervising Individuals 












5% 


10% 


20% 


30% 




50% 




60*% 


Totals 




f 


% 


f % 


f % 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f % 


f 


% 


' f i 


1-2 years 


1 


16.7 


0 0.0 


0 0.0 


1 


16.7 


1 


16.6 


0 0.0 


3 


50.0 


6 100 


3~H years 


0 


0.0 


1 20.0 


1 20.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


20.0 


1 20.0 


1 


20.0 


5 100 


5-6 years 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


1 20.0 ' 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 60.0 


1 


20.0 


5 100 


7-8 years 


0 


0.0 


2 22.2 


1 11.1 


1 


11.1 


1 


11.1 


1 11.1 


3 


33. U 


9 100 


!!♦ years 


0 


0.0 


3 7.5 


8 20.0 


3 


7.5 


9 


22.5 


6 15.0 


11 


27.5 


HO 100 
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Appendix K 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Post-High School Education 

by Adult Instructor Involvement 
in Various Course Development Activities 
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Table 83 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Post-High School Education 
Dy Adult Instructor Involvement in Job Placement of Adult Students 



Post-High School Education 



Amount of Involvement 



No 

Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 



Constant 
Involvement 





f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


' * f 


% 


None 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


66.7 


Less than one year 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.4 


2 to 3 years 


1 


6.7' 


0 


0.0 


6 


40.0 


8 


53.3 


4 years 


1 


7.7 


5 


38.5 


o- 


0.0 


7 


53.8 


Associates degree 


2 


33.3 


0 


0.0 
' 21.7 


2 


33.3 


2 


33.4 


bachelors degree 


• 6 


26.1 


5 


7 


30.5 


5 


21.7 


Masters degree 


4 


36.4 


1 


9.1' 


2 


18.1 


4 


36.4 
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Tablp 84 • 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Post-High School Education 
by Adult Instructor Involvement in Rearuitaent of Adult Students 



i 

M 
Cn 
I 



Post-High School Education 



No 

Involvement 
f % 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 

f % 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 
f % 



T 



None 11 . 


1 


33.3 


2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 ' 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


Less than one year 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


, 1 


' '33.4 


3 


lCfa 


2 to 3 years" 


5 


33.3 


6 


40.1 


2 


13.3 . 


2 


13.3 


15 

4 


100 


0 

4 years 


6 


50.0 


4 


33.4 


.1 


8.3 


1 


8.3 


12 


100 


Associates degree 


2 


- 40 JO 


0 


0.0 


2 


40.0 


• 1 


20.0 


5 


100 


bache lors > degree 


• 12 


52.2' 


3 


13.0 


4 


17.4 


, . 4 


17.4 


23 


100 


Masters degree 


5 


45.4 


0 


0.0 


3 


27.3 


3 


27.3 


ir 


•100 
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Education by Adu].t 



Table 85 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Post-High School 

Instructor Involvement in Coordinating Courses with Local 



Employers 



Post-High School Education 



tjhan 



None 

Less tjhan one year 
2 to 3 years 
4 years 

Associates degree 
Bachelors degree 
Masters degree 



No 

ivolvement 




Anount of Involvement' 



Very Little 
Involvement 

f % 



Occasional 
Involvenient 

f % 



Constant 
involvement 

f % 



Totals 

e % 



2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


3 


100 


3 


20.0 


3 


20.0 


6 


40.0 


' 3 


20.0 . 


16 


100 


4 


33.3 


1 


8.4 


3 


25.0 


4 


33,3 


12, 


100 


1. , 


20.0 




0.0 


1 


, 20.0 


3 


60. 0 


5 


100 


11 


47.8 




8.8 


5 


'21.7 


5 


21.7 


23 


100 


7 


63.6 


0 


0.0 


2 


18.2 


2 


18.2 


11. 


100 
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Table. 86 

/ Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Post -High School ; 
Education by Adult Instructor Involvement in Assessing Training Needs of Local Employers 



i 



Post-High School' Education 



Amount of Involvement 



No 



Very Little 



Occasional 
Involvement 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 





f 


% ' 






% 


• f 


% 


\ f ' 


1 




*" f 


% 


None ".; 


. 1 


50 ' 


p 


0 


.0 ' 


1 


50 


0 


0. 


0 


2 


100 


Less than one year 


. 2 


66.7 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33 


.3 


3 


100 


2 to 3 years . 


3 


20..0 


3 


20 


.0 


6 


40.0 


3 


20 


.0 


15, 


100 


4 years. . .. 


3 


23.1 


1 


7 


.7 


4 


30.8. 


5 


38. 


4 


13 


100 


Associates degree ^Hj^ 


1 


16.7 >. 


o" 


0 


.0- 


v *2 


33.3 


3 


50 


.0 


6 


100 


Bachelors degree 


11 


47.8 ' • 


• 3 - 


13 


.0 


•3 


13.0 


6 


26. 


2 


23 


100 


Masters degree 


7 . 


63.6 • 




0 


.0 . 




18.2 v 


2 ' 


18. 


2 


ll 


100 




Table 87 • ' 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Post-High School Education by Adult Instructor 
Involvement in Working With Local Employers to Develop Adult Vocational Education Curriculum 



i 



OO 
I 



Post-High School Education 



None 

Less than one year 
2 to 3 yiears • 
4 years 

Associates degree 
Bachelors .degree 
, -Masters degree 



No 

Involvement 



Airount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 
% 



f 


t i ; 


f < 




f 


% 


f „ 


% 






1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.4 


\ 3 


100 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.4 


3 


100 


4 


28.6 


5 


35.7 


4 


28.6 


1 


7.1 


' 14 


100 


2 


15.4 


2 


15.4 


3 


23.1 


4 6 


46.1 


13 


100 


2 


33.3 


1 , 


16.7 


0 


. 0.0 


3 


50.0 


6 


100 


12 


52.2 


2 


8.7 


7. 


30.4 


2 


8.7 


23 


100 


7 


53.6 


0 


0.0 


'3 


27.3 


1 


9.1 


11 


100 
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Table 88 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Post-High School Education by Adult Instructor 
Involvement in Counseling Adults Concerning Employment Training Courses 



Post-High School Education 



Amount of Involvement 



None 

Less than one year 
2 to 3 years 
4 years 

Associates degree 
Bachelors degree 
Masters degree 



No 

3 Involvement 



2 
1 
3 
5 
1 
7 
4 



66.7 
33.3 
20.0 
38.5 
16.7 
30.4 
36.4' 



Very Little 
involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 



f 


% 


'f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


j 


0 


0.Q 


1 


33.3 


. 0 


0.0^ 


3 


100 


1 


33.3 


1 _ 


33.4 


0 


o.o' 


3 


100 


3 


20.0 


5 


33.3 


4 


26.7 " 


~15 


100 


2 


15.4 


4 


30.7 


2 


15.4 


13 


100 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


* 5 


83.3 


6 


"100 


3 


13.0 


7 


30.4 


6 


26.2 


23 


100 


1 


9.1 


4 


36.4 


2 


18.1 


. 11 


100 



Table 89 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Post-High School Education 
by Adult Instructor Involvement in Completing Follow-Up Surveys of Adult Students 



i 

rO 

o 
I 



Post-High School Education 



\ 



None „ 

Less than one year 
2 to 3 years 
H years > 
Associates degree 
bachelors degree 
Masters degree 



No 

Involvement 



Anount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
•Involvement 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 



f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


2 


66.7 


0 


,0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


3 


100 


1 


33.3 


2 


66.7 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


4 


26.7 


4 


26.7 


6 


40.0 


1 


6.6 


15 


100 


4 


33.3 


3 


25.0 


4 


33.3 


1 


8^ 


12 


100 


2 


33.3 


' 0 


0.0 


2 


33.3 


2 


33.4 


6 


100 


8 


.34. .9 


,5 


21.7 


5" 


21.7 


5 


21.7 


23 


100 


5 


45. 5\ 


, 1 


9.1 


2 


18.2 


3 


27.2 


11 


100 



Table 90 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Post-High School 
Education by Adult Instructor 1 Involvement in Working With Advisory Committees 



Post-High School Education 



' No 
Involvement 



Amount of Involvement 



Very Little 
Involvement 



Occasional 
Involvement 



Constant 
Involvement 



Totals 





f . 


■ i 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


% 


None 


1 


66. 7 


0 


o:o 


1 


33.3 


■ 0 


0.0 


3 


100 


Less tifcui one year 


1 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


2 


66.7 " 


0 


0.0 


3 


100- 


I to 3 years 


4 


26.7 


4 


26.7 


. 4 - 


26.2 


3 


20.0 


15 


100 


4 yeai K j 


4 


30.8 


1 


7.7 


2 


15.3 


6 


46.2 


. 13 


100 


Associates degree 


1 


16.7 


1 


16-. 7 


1 


16.6 


3 


50.0 


6 


100 


bachelors degree 


12 


52.2 . 


6 


■ 26.1 


4 


17.4 

0 


1 


4.3 


23 


100 


Mastery degree 


4 


36.4 


2 


18.2 


2 


18.2 


3 


27.2 


11 


100 



0 
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^ Appendix L 

Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Post-High School Education 
by Percent of Time Adult Instructors Spent 
in Various Class Teaching Activities 
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Table 91 



Pi^uency and Percentage Distribution' of Post-High School DJucation 
by Percent of Time Adult Instructors Spent in Classroom Lecture 



Pbst -High Softool education 



5% 
f 9 % 



10% 
f % 



Percent of Tune Spent in Classroom Lecture 



20% 
f % 



30% 
f % 



*40% 
f % 



50% 
f % 



60+% 



Totals 



Nqne 

H 1*^»s than one year 
I to* 3 years 
4 years * * 



1,1 Ass<j<:iates degree 
Bachelors degree 
Masters degree 



0 


0.0 * 


2 66.7 • 


. 0 


o'.o 


0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


0 


0.0 . 


• 0 0.0 


1 


33.3 


1 


33.3 


. 1 


33. ^ 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


0 


0.0 


3 20.0 




?6>7 


\ M 


26*7 


2 


13.3 


2 13.3 


0 


0.0 


15 


100 


0 


0..0 


4 30.7 


7 


15. U 


3 


23.J 


3 


23.1 


1 7.7, 


0 


0.0 


13 


100 


0 


0.0 


1 16.6 


3 


50.0 


1 


16.7 


1 


16.7, « 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


100 


1 


s.o 


8 UO.O . 


? 


10.0 


U 


20.0 


1 


5.0 


1, 5.0 


3 


15.0 


20 


100 


1 


9.1 


5 H5.U • 


2 


18.2 


1 


9.1 


0 


0.0 


0 0.0 


2 


18.2 


11 


100 



9 
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Table 92 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Poet-High School Education by 
Percent of Time Adult Instructors Spent in Small Group Demonstrations 



foet-Hiflh School Education 



tfone 1 

bess than one year 
2 to 3 years 
U years 

Associates degree 
Bachelors degree 
Masters degree 



5% 
f % 



10% 
f \ 



percent of Time Spent in Small Group Demonstrations 



20% 
f % 



30% 
f % 



jl0% 
f % 



50% 
f % 



60*% 
f % 



Totals 



0 


sO.O 


f 

0 0.0 , 


2 66.7 


* 0 0.0 


0 


.0.0 


<* 
0 


0.0 


1 


33.3 


, 3 


100* 


0 


0.0 


1 50.0 


0# 0.0 


0 0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


50.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


100 


2 


13.3 


V 26.7 


» 7 U6.7 


4 0 0.0 

* 


2 


13.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


15 


100 


0 


.0.0 


3 23.0 


*0 0.0 


M 3Q.8 


M 


30.8 


1 


7.7 


1 


7.7 


13 


10 0 


1 


20.0 


2 UO.O 


1 20.0 


0 0.0 


1 


20.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


' 0.0 


5 


100 


1 


S.9 


3 17.6 


H 23.5 


529.5 


1 


5.9 


3 


17.6 


0 


0.0. 


11 


100 


1 


11. i 


4 UU.5 


3 33.3 


0 0.0 


1 


11.1 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


9 


100 



2.M rj 



Table 93 



frequency and Percentage Distribution of PbBt-Kigh Schopi education by 
• Percent of Time Adult Instructors Spent in Individual Demons trationo 



roat- tUg^i schoo l Lducat ion 



St 
t % 



10% 
f % 



Percent of Time Spent in Individual Danonot rations 



20% 
f % 



30% 
f % 



M0% 
f % 



50% 
f %. 



60*% 
f % 



G 



Total* 
f % 



done / 


(1 


0.0 


0 


0.IJ 


I 


3*3.3 


1 


33.3 




6 


0.0 


1 


33. M 


0 


0.0 


fJ 3 


100 


Lesti than one year 


0 


0.0 


" 0 


0.0 


7 


66.7 


0 
* 


0.0 


* 


l 


33.3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


100 


2 to J yeoiti 


1 


7.1 < 




78.6 


M 




3 


21.5 




Q 
i 


0*0 


1 


7.1 , 


1 


7.1 


1*» 


100 


M yexixii 


• 0 


0,(1 


s 


MS .M 


1 


9.1 


? 


18.2 




7 


18.2 


1 


9.1 


0 


o.o 


11 


100 






























Associates degxxje 


i 


ir,.7 


> 

i 


33. 3 


2 


33. ) 


0 


0.0 


* 


1 


16.7 


0 


0.Q 




0.0 


6 


100 


Bachelors degree 


l 


s.u 




20.0 


S 


?S.O 


M 


20.0 




0 


0.0 


1 


*5.0 


s 


25.0 


20 

* 


100 


Masters degree 


i l 


12. v 


I 


l?. r J 


S 


62. S 


* 0 


o. # o 




1 


12. f J 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


6 


100 






Table 9M> 



Frequency and Percentage Distribution of Post-Iiigh School Education by Percent of Tinie 
Adult . Instructors Spent Supervising Individualj^brking on Projects or at Co-op Training Stations ' 



Post-High School Education 



5% 



10% 
f % 



Percent of Time Spent Supervising individuals 



; 20% 
f % 



30% 
f V 



i*0% 
f % 



V 50% 
* % 



60+% 



f % 



Totals 



Noriey 


0 


0.0 


* o 


0.0 


1 33.3 ;'• 


(T,!o,0 

' ■ f ?• ' 


0, ( 0.0 


.0 


0.0 


2 66.7 


3 


100 


Less than one a year 


0 


0.0 


0 


o.o 


0 0.0 


o'^o.o 


0-0.0 


2 


66.7 


1 33.3 . 


;- 3 


100 


» * 

2 to 3 years * 


^0 


"o..o 


2 


m.3 . 


3 2lU 


1 7.1; 


4 28.6* 


2 


14.3 


2 14.3 


14. 


100 


H years 


0 


0.0 


1 


i.i 


3 23.1 


1 7.7 


3 23.1 


3 


23.1 


/ '2 15.3 


13 


100 


Associates cjegree 


0 


0.0 




0*0 


0 0.0 


' 1 16,7 ' 


0* 0.0 


1 


16.7 . 


4 66.6 


6 


100 


Bachelors degree 


1 


6.3 


2 


12.5 


H 25.0 


2 12*. 5 


3 18.7 


1 


6.3 


t 3 18.7 


16 


100 


[testers degree . 


0 


0.0 


" ' -1 


11.1 


0 0.0 


.0 0.0 


' 2 22.2 


/ 2 


2*4* 


r 4 44.5 


9 


100 
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